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MANY THANKS 


TO PURCHASING AGENTS 


who have purchased Gilmanton Salesbooks and Manifold 
Books during the past year, to those of you who have 
proved your satisfaction by ordering and re-ordering again 


and again. 


We are working hard, improving our product, widening 
our sphere of distribution, always building to facilitate the 
delivery of a finer product to you in the best possible con- 


dition and the shortest possible time. 


To those of you who haven’t purchased Gilmanton 
Salesbooks and Manifold Books we extend a cordial 
invitation to consider us the next time you order these 


items. . . . A written request will be answered promptly. 


® 


THE GILMANTON SALESBOOK CO. 


623 East St. Clair Avenue - ~- Cleveland, Ohio 
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NORTON 
snbributes lo Sndustey 


/ i | 1911. New high-grade refractory product intro- 
—oFSs fu ack as 


duced for laboratory use.* 














1877. Franklin B. Norton patented a new grinding | 1913. Precision grinding machine for shaping and 
wheel. (Emery bonded by the vitrifying | sizing work in one straight-in-cut operation. 
rocess. ; sas 
P ) | 1917. Introduced highly efficient non-slip and wear 
1893. Introduced grinding wheels of natural | resisting floors.* 
Corundum. (India, later Canadian and 


i 1°20. Automatic Grinding Machine.* 
South African Corundum. ) | as 
. ; . 1921. Norton Pulpstone for grinding wood into 
1897. Introduced the India oilstone taking the ee " ” 
: | pulp for newsprint.* 
place of the natural mined product. 


| 192 > i > as f, —_ 
1900. | 1924. Developed porous diffuser plates for moder: 


Norton Grinding Machines patented- 


f vi sewage disposal plants. 
stepped-up production—awarded John Scott P P t 


Medal. 1929. More stable and dependable type of bond 


1901. Introduced and developed a new artificial | for vitrified grinding wheels.° 


abrasive of unusually high quality for pre- | 
~ Co iu > > 
cision grinding, called Alundum Abrasive | fail mow 


also awarded John Scott Medal.* 


| 1930. Diamond Grinding Wheels (Bonded Bortz. ) ; 


vile th eu wt 1930 


1904. Water cooled electric furnace invented and | 


. Unique method of wheel manufacture 
controlled structure, which goes far toward 


making grinding a science instead of an art.’ 
‘ —— ° ~ | = 
patented by Aldus C. Higgins, President of 


the Norton Company, resulting in revolu- | 1931. A grinding machine for automatically sizing 
tion of production of Alundum Abrasives— the work.* 


also awarded John Scott Medal. 


1932. Conjugate Grinding Machine for grinding 
1904. First automatic production grinding ma- all the cams of a camshaft at one time.* 
chines for crankshafts and camshafts. 





1934. Introduced Boron Carbide (B,C) hardest 
1910. Production of white Alundum Abrasive of known substance except the diamond.’ 

| exceedingly high purity.* | *Patented Patent Applied For 
i 





A few of the achievements of NORTON ENGINEERS and RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
and the reason for NORTON’S FIFTY YEAR OLD LEADERSHIP 








NORTON COMPANY - WORCESTER - 
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LIQUIDATION 


OF GRIGSBY- 
GRUNOW CO.,, Inc. 


SAL 


Makers of Mayestic RADIOS 


TUBES and REFRIGERATORS 
By Order of the 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


URSUANT to an order of the United States Dis- 

trict Court all of the machinery, equipment and 
inventory of Grigsby-Grunow Company is now be- 
ing sold by the Trustee. An immediate inspection of 
the property is urged as sales are being made daily to 
many of the large concerns throughout the country. 


The good will, patents, trade marks, trade names 
and the real estate are also being offered for sale. 


The machinery consists of the very finest makes of all types of metal 
and wood working machinery, also a completely equipped tube, 
enameling and plating plant, all of which are in immediate operating 
condition. 


The inventory consists of made-up parts, parts in process and raw 
materials for radios, refrigerators and radio tubes. The Service 
Department on all three items has been kept intact. 


The GOOD WILL consists of the name ‘“‘“MAJESTIC” as applied 
to radios, refrigerators and tubes, which name has been extensively 
advertised throughout the world, and which is secured by copyrights 
in practically every country in the world including many other trade 
names, patents and copyrights. 


The real estate consists of factory buildings having a floor area of 
approximately 950,000 square feet, suitable for any type of manu- 
facturing. 

The Trustee will receive offers for any part or parcels of the 
assets. All machinery and materials of production are reason- 
ably priced. Competent salesmen will be glad to assist buyers 
at the plant, 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, III. 


REFRIGERATION SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The Trustee, under order of the Court, has set up a Refrigeration Department, 
to maintain service and to sell service parts. This will maintain the name and 
prestige of ‘‘Majestic’’ and be an asset of major importance to anyone buying 
the “‘good will’’ of the company. 











SERVICE PARTS FOR RADIOS 


There is on hand a considerable quantity 
of service parts for radios which are staple 
merchandise and are being sold to the 
users of millions of Majestic radios now 


s 
SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 


Lists all of the assets. Free to 
prospective buyers. Mail re- 
quest to Frank M. McKey, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy, Grigs- 
by-Grunow Co., Inc., 5801 
Dickens Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


December 1934 
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{Filosofy of Buying) 


THE EXeEcutTIvVE PURCHASER 


HIS is the month when ninety per cent of the 
salesmen insult ninety per cent of the buyers by 
offering them totally inadequate gifts, and ninety per 
cent of the buyers insult ninety per cent of the sales- 
men by posing as far too ethical to accept them any 
how. 
* * 


A pessimist is a business man who fills 


his fountain pen with red ink. 


The buyer who works down the stock pile during 
December saves himself a lot of work on the annual 
inventory, but the really smart buyer is the one who 
keeps it consistently low twelve months a vear. 


* *% 


What this country needs, among other 
things, is fewer yes men and more know 


nen. 


Speaking of annual reports, the chief difficulty in 
trying to measure the purchasing department’s e| 
ficiency from the figures in the company’s ledgers, is 
that it depends a lot more on the deals the purchasing 


executive doesn’t make than on those he does make. 


Sales resistance is the triumph of mind 


over pat ter. 


There are two schools of selling. One aims to win 


a place on the buyer’s preferred list, and the other 


aims to place the buyer on the sucker list. 


There are some things worse than being 
hard-boiled; one of them is being half- 
baked. 


Some manufacturers who ean’t hold their product 


to a reasonable tolerance, expect the buyer’s spirit of 


tolerance to make up for their deficiency. 


Price is the measure of value, but not of 


quality. 


Most companies believe in the balanced budget. 
The trouble is that although they ean make the 


budget, they haven’t mueh of a balance. 
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NEW! 


COMPLETELY REVISED 
251H EDITION oF 


Thomas’ REGISTER 


The Foremost Directory of Manufacturers and Sources of Supply 
published in the United States has now been completely revised 
for nineteen thirty-five use and is ready for distribution. 


2300.000 CHANGES 


new names... corporation changes... address changes . 
new products... new materials... new trade names... new 
capital ratings . . . for the past year our trained staff has been 
editing and revising Thomas’ Register in order to supply you with 
the most complete and accurate medium possible for your 
purchasing requirements. 


Contents of the NEW 25th Edition 


(1) All Manufacturers 


(A) Classified according to products (4500 pages 9x12) 
*(B) 50°% more Contents (than any other) 
*(C) 8000 more classifications (than any other) 





*(2) Capital Size Ratings for each name 
*(3) Street addresses in Classified Listings 
(4) Trade Name Section (approximately 80°; more) 


(5) Alphabetical List of all Manufacturers (almost 
double any other) (with branch offices, plants, 
*Ratings, “Subsidiary and *Affiliated Compa- 
nies, and other valuable information) 


(6) Complete Index to all Classifications 


* Exclusive Thomas’ Register Features 


The exclusive features are possible because Thomas’ Register is not distributed 
free, the editorial cost of the Register exceeds by $100,000 any similar publice- 
tion which has free distribution. For this reason each Thomas’ Register subscriber 
receives a work costing $100,000 a year more than if it were produced under the 
limitations necessary for a free distribution. 


ORDER TODAY FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


The 25th Edition is now on press. Order your copy today .. . 
shipments will be made in order of receipt of subscriptions to the 
new edition. Price $15.00 new subscribers, $10.00 renewal 
subscriptions. Present subscribers will find the new edition of 
greater value because of the thoroughness with which additions 
and revisions have been handled. It does not pay any Purchasing 
Agent to be without this new completely revised Thomas’ 
Register . . . For a quarter of a century the outstanding book 
in its field... the new 25th Edition ready for distribution now 
is better than ever. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. 


469 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LOW COST 





' These four SARATOGA Book Papers make a “win- automatic presses or cylinders, takes smooth ink 
+) : ning hand” for both the printer and the buyer of impressions, dries quickly and folds well—all 
‘| printing. Each finish has been especially developed important factors where cost of production is of 

to produce a particular type of reproduction to the _ primary consideration. To the buyer of printing it 
au best advantage under normal conditions. gives exceptional value—low initial cost, fine 
thie SARATOGA Book meets all the requirements of appearance, a finish for every purpose and matched 

i high-speed, long-run work—feeds flat on fast colors. *Send for test sheets and printed specimens. 


," *MATCHED COLORS: In addition to standard white and India, SARATOGA Book 
is available in five attractive colors in Super Calendered, English Finish and 
Antique Laid. The colors of each finish exactly match those of the other two. 
ADDRESS ALL REQUESTS TO SALES DEPARTMENT 
By: INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY > 
220 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. = 


Pit BRANCH Offices: Atlanta; Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


| PVE Never. s1616)4 


An INTERNATIONAL Value 
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COMMODITY FUTURES 


HE proposal to start trading in oil futures 

on a regularly organized exchange draws at- 
tention to the more general acceptance of this 
business device in the procurement of raw ma- 
terials. Futures trading has been roundly con- 
demned in some quarters as a species of specula- 
tion, but this line of argument emphasizes the 
abuse of the system without recognizing its legiti- 
mate uses. 


It must be granted that there are many arti- 
ficialities imposed by the machinery of the ex- 
changes. The actual commodities delivered on 
futures contraets are rarely placed into the par- 
ticular channels of consumption contemplated by 
the contract itself; it is altogether possible that 
they may never be utilized. It is reported that 
some of the metal stored against copper con- 
tracts on the London Metal Exchange is more 
than sixty years old, representing production on 
analyses now obsolete and ill adapted for modern 
industrial methods. A ease is cited of cotton 
hedged and repeatedly extended against a pur- 
chase to be used for the manufacture of tires, in 
which the tires were made, sold, and substan- 
tially worn out before the transaction was finally 
completed and a true cost could be entered on 
the purchaser’s accounting records. The Cotton 
exchange does not reeognize the careful grading 
and uniformity which are required in actual pro- 
curement for manufacturing purposes. 


The copper figuring in transactions on the 
Metal exchange is necessarily non-Blue Eagle 
metal and is narrowly restricted as to its per- 
missible uses; the greater part of it will even- 
tually have to be diverted into export channels 
if it comes to the point of actual physical de- 
livery. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these obvious limita- 
tions, the commodity exchanges have shown great 
activity in recent months. Dealings in copper 
during 1934 have been at a rate 87 per cent in 
excess of the 1933 reeords, a considerable part 





of this trading being done by the custom smelters. 

The answer is not difficult to find. It lies in 
the buyer’s necessity of price protection and 
stabilization in regard to his own purchases, a 
privilege which has to a great extent been de- 
nied to him under a poliey which in many fields 
restricts his ability to place long-term contracts 
for materials and gives producers a large degree 
of latitude in controlling prices on a spot mar- 
ket. It is safe to predict that so long as such a 
situation persists, intelligent buyers will make 
increasing use of the legitimate protection af- 
forded by transactions in futures. 

The primary function of the purchasing execu- 
tive is to insure the physical delivery of the ma- 
terials and supplies required for the operation 
of his company’s plant, as needed. But he has 
the added responsibility of seeing that these de- 
liveries are made at the best terms consistent 
with market conditions and of keeping his com- 
pany in a favorable competitive situation with 
regard to material costs. He is further asked to 
accomplish this end without placing his manage- 
ment under the necessity of finaneing a high in- 
ventory investment or nullifying purchase econ- 
omies by excessive carrying costs. 

It is impossible to achieve a condition of bal- 
ance between all of these factors by purchasing 
on a spot market as the need happens to arise. 
Nor can the buyer afford to place himself in a 
position of dependence upon conditions of supply 
and price determined exclusively by producing 
interests. Business success is largely a matter 
of judgment, and this faculty is as much a part 
of good buying as of every other business fune- 
tion. 

Stabilization of industry is measured by an- 
nual requirements and operations rather than by 
day-to-day requisitions. Both the seller and the 
buyer must take the long-term view. Perhaps 
trading in futures is the answer. There is evi 
dence that more and more buyers are exploring 
its possibilities. 
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Special Alloy Steels 
Immediately Available_ 


ite... 


FULL RANGE of special alloys, tool steels, stainless and heat resisting 
steels are immediately available through the Ryerson Steel Service Plants. 
Stocks include all the major specifications. Ten plants strategically located, 


provide for immediate distribution throughout the principal industrial areas. 


ALL OTHER STEEL and allied products are also carried for immediate 


shipment. Experienced organization and unequalled equipment assure 
dependability, accuracy and speed. Whether you need a few pounds or 
a carload, your order will have our personal attention and will be shipped 


at once. . . . Write for the Ryerson Stock List —Key to Immediate Steel. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City 


RYERSON STEEL SERVICE 





City 
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A PLAN TO REDUCE THE HIGH 
COST OF TRANSPORTATION 


Part of it is due to the necessity of hauling an empty car 


six and a half miles for every ten miles of revenue freight. 


Or is it really necessary ? 


G. LLOYD WILSON 


Professor of Commerce and Transpor- 
tation, University of Pennsylvania 


many years students. of 


E' RK 
transportation 


sought a practicable means of re- 


problems have 


ducing the enormous waste caused 
by the transportation of empty 
railroad freight ears back to the 
owning railroads after they have 
arrived at destination with their 
pay loads. The return movement 
of these non-revenue empty ears 
constitutes a large growing drain 
upon the railroads, but plans look- 
ing toward the reduction of the 
evil through the cooperative pool- 
ing of all or certain types of freight 
ears have met with stubborn oppo- 
sition of opponents who urge that 
the plan would restriet or deprive 
individual carriers of their prop- 
erty rights in their ears or that 
the administration of the plan 
would be unwieldy. 

It is signifieant that whenever 
railroads have been brought to- 
gether by consolidation or merger, 
one of the first operating economies 
to be effected has been the pooling 
of the freight ears of the roads 
comprising the new system. De- 
spite variations in the freight car 
requirements of various parts of 
the country served by the ecombina- 
tions of railroads, the supply and 
distribution of freight ears have 
been administered more effectively 
than when the ears were owned and 
managed by the constituent com- 
The Southern Pacifie, for 
example, operates over 13,700 miles 
of railroad lines, serving the Pa- 


panies, 


eifie Coast states and extending 


eastward to New Orleans, and man- 


ages its freight car equipment 


through a single ear pool. 


POOLED BOX CARS 

On Oct. 23 the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, Joseph B. 
Eastman, forwarded to the Region- 
al Coordinating committees, a ¢om- 
prehensive report prepared by the 
section of Car Pooling of the Co- 
ordinator’s staff under the diree- 
tion of O. C. Castle, director, and 
N. D. Ballantine, assistant director, 





ing expenses through the elimin 
tion of 2,000,000,000 excess empt 
car miles, and $25,000,000 a veat 
capital carrying charges throug 
the coordination of operations an 
purchases. 


THE CAR SITUATION 

The Class 1 railroads ot 
United States, including all rai 
roads earning over $1,000,000 
year in railway operating income, 
own about 2,000,000 freight cars 


all kinds. These ears must neces 


EXPENSIVE PASTIME —These cars are playing ‘per diem’’, the 


costly game of passing the empty-car buck. 


proposing a nationwide box ear pool 
to be organized and administered 
by the newly created Association of 
American Railroads. 

The plan proposes a voluntary 
nationwide pool of all freight box 
cars, excepting ventilated and auto- 
mobile box ears, owned by all rail- 
roads of the United States so as to 
save $75,000,000 a vear in operat- 


It pays few dividends 


sarily pass beyond the rails ot 

roads owning them as an inecide) 
to long distance through-freieht 
traffic. 
erning the interchange of freie 


The ownership rules go 


ears among railroads have been di 
veloped over a period of 70 yveai 
and are based upon the principl 
that the owning railroad has 

right to the control of their ear 
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The regulations governing the 
financial 


of ears, although not 
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settlements among rail- 
roads for the use and maintenance 
considered 


perfect nor always equitable, are 


definite and enforceable by the rail- 


roads, but the rules pertaining to 
the use and return of the ears of 


LESS EXPENSIVE PASTIME 


to the owning road, are out of the game. 


other roads, on the contrary, are 
not sufficiently definite nor enforee- 
able. 

The railroads originating freight 
traffic are required to own a sutf- 
ficient number of freight cars to 
meet the requirements of the ship- 
ping public, but once off their rails 
on the lines of connecting railroads, 
the roads owning the freight ears 
lose control of them, so that in 
periods of heavy traffic when the 
demand for freight cars is at its 
peak the railroads are often de- 
prived of the use of their own badly 
needed cars. The rental paid the 
railroad owning the ears by the 
railroads using them, the so-called 
‘*per diem’’ payment, is inadequate 
to compensate the owners for the 
revenue lost beeause of lack of ears, 
not to mention the irreparable dam- 
age done to prospective shippers 


in such eases. 
CROSS HAUL 
The railroads delivering freight 


to consignees at destination, the so- 
ealled ‘‘terminating railroads,’’ use 
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ears owned by other railroads free- 
ly in times of ear shortage, some- 
times with airy disregard of the 
rules governing the use of cars and 
avoid the 


payment of the ‘‘per 


diem’’ ear hire charges in times of 
ear plenty by returning the empty 


ears to the cars owning them and 





Acme 


Cars shown here have been returned 
But the game goes on 


using their own ears for freight 
to be transported to points beyond 
their own rails. The inevitable re- 
sult of this latter practice is to cre 
ate an enormous eross-haul move 
ment of empty ears of the same 
type and class in opposite diree 
tions. In the past 14 years the 
movement of empty car miles—the 
number of empty ears hauled mul 
tiplied by the distance hauled—to 
loaded car miles has inereased 35 
1920 the ratio of 


empty car miles to loaded ear miles 


per cent. In 


was 47.3 per cent, this ratio in 
creased in 1921 to 58.7 per cent 
due to business depression and the 
attendant surplusage of freight 
ears. In 1921 the ratio of empty 
to loaded car miles was 48.8 per 
cent, and in each succeeding year 
1922 to 1932 the 


empty to loaded ear miles increased 


from ratio of 
steadily with the exception of a 
slight improvement in 1928, until 
it reached 65.0 per cent in the lat 
ter vear. In 1933 the ratio fell 
slightly to 64.1 per cent. The ratio 
of empty to loaded car mileage and 


December 1934 
the annual increase in the ratio 
based upon the 1920 figures are 
shown below: 
Percentage Ratio Index 
Empty to Loaded Based upon 


Year Car Miles 1920 Basis 
1920 47.3 100.0 
1921] 58.7 124.1 
1922 48.8 103.2 
1923 §2.2 110.4 
1924 53.9 113.9 
1925 55.3 116.9 
1926 57.2 120.9 
1927 09.2 125.2 
1928 59.0 124.7 
1929 59.3 125.4 
1930 62.9 133.0 
1931 64.5 136.4 
1932 65.0 137.4 
1933 64.1 135.5 


An analysis of the volume of 


empty ear mileage and of empty 
car movements made by the section 
of Car Service of the Federal Co 
ordinator of Transportation indi 
cates that the increase of empty 
car mileage in proportion to loaded 
car mileage is due largely to the 
efforts of the individual railroads 
to shift the burden of *‘ per diem”’ 
ear hire charges to other roads, a 
costly game of passing the empty 


ear buek. 


EMPTY CARS 


It is estimated that in the period 
1920 to 1933 the revenue ton miles 
of revenue freight service per 
formed by railroads of the United 
States decreased 39.1 per cent, but 
empty ear mileage decreased onl) 


) 


5.2 per cent. The railroads earn 


only as they transport revenue 
freight and they can save in oper 
ating expenses in the transporta 
tion of empty ears only in propor 
tion to the deerease in empty car 
mileage. In this same period of 14 


vears, the empty ear miles per 
revenue ton miles inereased 56.6 
per cent. 

If the year 1920 is used as an 
index, the revenue ton miles per- 
formed in 1933 was 60.9 per cent. 


ce 


If this is used as a ‘‘normal’’ ratio 
of empty to loaded performance, 
the number of empty ear miles in- 
cident to the performance of the 
1935 ton 


amounted to 


would have 
4,421,000,000 
empty car miles. The actual empty 
ear mileage in 1933 was 6,879,000.- 


000, so that the difference between 


mileage 


about 












is 





the actual and estimated ‘‘normal”’ 
empty car mileage in 19335 was 
2.458,000,000 car miles. The sav- 
ings in operating expenses to be 
realized by the prevention of the 
unnecessary excess empty ear mile- 
age is estimated by the section of 
Car Service of the Federal Coordi- 
nator to be $75,000,000 per vear, 
or about three cents per empty car 
mile. 

It is obvious that if the excess 
empty car mileage is reduced the 
number of freight cars required to 
transport the same amount of 


freight traffic will be decreased, so 


~ 


that annual savings estimated at 
$25,000,000 in car operation and 
purchases will be possible. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 

Another complicating factor in 
an already complicated situation is 
the operation of large numbers of 
freight ears owned by industrial 
enterprises, shippers’ organizations 
and private ear companies. The 
private ownership and operation of 
these cars has developed practices 
which have adversely affected rail- 
road revenues, through the creation 
of excessive empty car mileage in- 
cident to the return of these cars 
to their owners, through the substi- 
tution of privately-owned for rail- 
road-owned freight ears, and 
through the payment of monetary 
rentals and the granting of other 
concessions to the shippers and car 
owners. These practices have at- 
tracted attention of the Interstate 
Commeree Commission and other 
transportation regulatory bodies, 
and they have tended to impair 
railroad revenues, but they still 
persist. 

Investigations of these practices 
by regulatory bodies, studies of car 
serviee by railroad organizations 
and individual railroads and exper- 
iments of various sorts with ‘‘per 
diem’’ and penalty regulations, 
have been without important con- 
structive result and have demon- 
strated that the defects are funda- 
mental and not superficial. The 
search for the remedy requires 
serious and immediate considera- 
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tion of the plan proposed for 
freight car pooling. 


PROPOSED CAR POOL 


The plan proposed by the section 
of car pooling of the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation is the 
result of the work of two men of 
wide practical experience in the 
supply and distribution of freight 
cars. They propose that all freight 
cars suitable for interchange among 
railroads—railroad and private car 
line cars alike—be assigned by vol- 
untary and immediate action by 
the carriers to a general freight car 
pool to be operated by a central 
ageney, the Association of Ameri- 
ean Railroads, and controlled by 
the participating carriers for the 
benefit of the users and owners of 
the cars. It is proposed at the out- 
set of the pool that only ordinary 
box cars be pooled. Later the other 
types of railroad-owned and _ pri- 
vate car line cars could be added 
to the pool if experience in the 
operation of the pool warrants the 
expansion of the plan. 

The ultimate objective of the 
plan, as announced, is to aequire 
ownership of the ears assigned to 
the pool and the facilities necessary 
to repair the cars. The pool would 
assume full responsibility for pro- 
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viding and maintaining car supply 
adequate to meet the needs of al 
railroads participating in the pool 
As an immediate objective pending 
the achievement of the ultimate ob 
jective, it is proposed that the poo! 
acquire the cars by lease or con 
tract and form an _ organizatio) 
necessary to operate the cars upor 
a nationwide basis. For the pres 
ent no change in the ownership ot! 
the cars is proposed, and even the 
present individual railroad car in 
itials and numbers would be con 
tinued unchanged, except for th 
addition of a pool designation sul 
fix after the individual railroad car 
initials and number, such as B & O 
100009-D. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


It is proposed that the pool will 
compensate the owners of the cars 
used in the pool service upon th 
basis of the appraised value of the 
cars to cover the fixed costs includ 
ing interest, depreciation, taxes and 
insurance. The pool will also main 
tain the ears in condition suitabl 
to meet transportation require 
ments, ‘‘heavy’’ or ‘‘e¢lassified’’ 1 
pairs to be arranged for by the poo! 
with the carriers owning the equip 
ment, and ‘‘light’’ or ‘‘runnine”’ 
repairs to be made by the road 
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THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 


THE IMPORTANCE of the 


KARL F. WESTERMANN, P. A. 


Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. 


HE interview is one of the most 

important business contacts a 
company makes with the outside 
world. It is one of the windows 
through which the public forms its 
impressions of the stability and ag- 
gressiveness of an organization. The 
caller is always a potential ¢con- 
sumer. The important task of in- 
terviewing is assigned, largely, to 
the purchasing department and 
special emphasis is being laid on 
the reception given eallers, a large 
percentage of whom are salesmen. 

Today they are given every op- 
portunity to tell their story in 
pleasant surroundings and to one 
who listens attentively. One or- 
ganization, a leader in its field, has 
the following letter addressed to 
sales representatives, signed by the 
president of the company, framed, 
and hanging in a conspicuous place 
in their reception room: 


‘*Tt is our aim and desire to 
grant an interview to everyone 
who ealls on us, as we feel that 
your visit is a compliment to 
us. Every salesman, and every 
company, has an equal oppor- 
tunity to share in our business 
and we are always glad to see 
the sales representatives who 
are proud of their companies 
and their products ’ 


The salesman, as he makes his 
first call, is a stranger in a strange 
land and he will surely feel the 
warmth of such a statement and 
know he has the opportunity for 
which he is always seeking, a will- 
ing ear and an unbiased opinion. 
This statement of policy by the 
president has ‘‘broken the ice,’’ as 
it were, and created impressions in 
the mind of the salesman that are 
favorable. The next step in mak- 
ing the interview a success is the 


promptness with which the sales 
man is greeted. There should be 
no delay, assuming of course no one 
is ahead ot him. A long delay in 
consummating an interview is fatal. 
It creates a bad impression and a 
first class buyer will inconvenience 
himself rather than allow it to hap 
pen. 


CHEERFULNESS 


An interview cannot be a success 
without a smile. Many P. A’s are 
noted not so much for the twinkl 
in their eyes as the wrinkles in 
their foreheads. A smile costs 
nothing and ean do more to germi 
nate confidence than anything els 
The memory of a smile lasts for 
ever. If you meet a salesman 20 
vears later, he never forgets you 
first meeting, and (who knows?) he 
may be buying and vou selling. 

We purchasing agents have the 
reputation of being hard boiled in 
terviewers. You ean seldom go 
where P. A’s are gathered that 
someone does not make a wisecrack 
about P. A’s being eold, inhuman, 
feelingless brutes whose conversa 
tion is limited to the word ‘‘no.”’ 

There must be a reason for this 
opinion and upon analysis I find 
this impression of a ‘‘eold inter 
view’’ is due largely to the sales 
men themselves. They try to sell 
themselves instead of their prod 
ucts and again, so many times they 
talk about trivialities; the weather, 
polities, general business conditions 
and even the intimacies of one’s 
own family. Salesmen gain these 
privileges only after long contacts 


and not upon initial interviews. 


TESTS & SURVEYS 


Up to this time the interview has 
passed the preliminary stages only, 
and hasn’t hit the dangerous pit- 
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falls that often end disastrously. 
What about the hazards that are 
extremely difficult of execution? |] 
reter to requests for tests, requests 
to make surveys and requests to 
interview shopmen. You eannot 
make the interview a suecess by 
telling the salesmen you are too 
busy or vou are not in the market. 
They have heard that so much they 
do not believe you and you do not 
believe it vourself, if vou are honest 
about it. It is a weak subterfuge 
to get rid of a visitor. 

This question of tests is difficult 
for there are so many conditions 
that enter into a test. True, tests 
eost money, but many times they 
pay big dividends. Remember an 
individual or group of individuals 
have spent their time and money 
In preparing their product for the 
market and it isn’t human nature 
to waste money. They are expect 
ing a return. No one ean set up a 
hard and fast rule, but every sug 
gestion should be examined very, 


very carefully before vou decide. 


QUICKSAND 


It is not always profitable to al 
low shopmen to be greeted by a 
salesman on the least pretext. It 
may be permissible at times, but as 
a rule it costs too much time. Sales 
men like these contacts because they 
feel, very often, the P. A. is not 
as conversant with all the details 
that a shopman is familiar with. 
If it is a company policy to pro 
hibit these visits a salesman _ will 
seldom question this decision, but 
vou certainly get in bad if you 
allow one salesman in and not an 
other. 

After all a suecessful interview 
really depends on our ability to 
‘do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us.”’ 
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THE EXxecvuTIVE PURCHASER 


THE IMPORTANCE of the INTERVIEW 


KARL F. WESTERMANN, P. A. 


Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. 


HE interview is one of the most 

important business contacts a 
company makes with the outside 
world. It is one of the windows 
through which the public forms its 
impressions of the stability and ag- 
gressiveness of an organization. The 
caller is always a potential con- 
sumer. The important task of in- 
terviewing is assigned, largely, to 
the purchasing department and 
special emphasis is being laid on 
the reception given eallers, a large 
percentage of whom are salesmen. 

Today they are given every op- 
portunity to tell their story in 
pleasant surroundings and to one 
who listens attentively. One or- 
ganization, a leader in its field, has 
the following letter addressed to 
sales representatives, signed by the 
president of the company, framed, 
and hanging in a conspicuous place 
in their reception room: 


‘*Tt is our aim and desire to 
grant an interview to everyone 
who ealls on us, as we feel that 
your visit is a compliment to 
us. Every salesman, and every 
company, has an equal oppor- 
tunity to share in our business 
and we are always glad to see 
the sales representatives who 
are proud of their companies 
and their products ”’ 


The salesman, as he makes his 
first eall, is a stranger in a strange 
land and he will surely feel the 
warmth of such a statement and 
know he has the opportunity for 
which he is always seeking, a will- 
ing ear and an unbiased opinion. 
This statement of policy by the 
president has ‘‘broken the ice,’’ as 
it were, and created impressions in 
the mind of the salesman that are 
favorable. The next step in mak- 
ing the interview a success is the 


promptness with which the sales 
man is greeted. There should be 
no delay, assuming of course no one 
is ahead of him. A long delay in 
consummating an interview is fatal. 
It creates a bad impression and a 
first class buyer will inconvenience 
himself rather than allow it to hap 
pen. 


CHEERFULNESS 

An interview cannot be a suecess 
Many P. A’s are 
noted not so mueh for the twinkl 


without a smile. 


in their eyes as the wrinkles in 
their foreheads. A smile costs 
nothing and ean do more to germi 
nate confidence than anything else 
The memory of a smile lasts for 
ever. If you meet a salesman 20 
vears later, he never forgets you 
first meeting, and (who knows?) he 
may be buying and you selling. 

We purchasing agents have the 
reputation of being hard boiled in 
terviewers. You ean seldom go 
where P. A’s are gathered that 
someone does not make a wisecrack 
about P. A’s being eold, inhuman, 
feelingless brutes whose conversa 
tion is limited to the word ‘‘no.”’ 

There must be a reason for this 
opinion and upon analysis I find 
this impression of a ‘‘eold inter 
view’’ is due largely to the sales 


They try to sell 


men themselves. 
themselves instead of their prod 
ucts and again, so many times they 
talk about trivialities; the weather, 
polities, general business conditions 
and even the intimacies of one’s 
own family. Salesmen gain these 
privileges only after long contacts 


and not upon initial interviews. 


TESTS & SURVEYS 


Up to this time the interview has 
passed the preliminary stages only, 
and hasn’t hit the dangerous pit 
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falls that often end disastrously. 
What about the hazards that are 
extremely difficult of execution? |] 
reter to requests tor tests, requests 
to make surveys and requests to 
interview shopmen. You eannot 
make the interview a suecess by 
telling the salesmen you are too 
busy or vou are not in the market 
They have heard that so much they 
do not believe vou and you do not 
believe it yourself, if you are honest 
about it. It is a weak subterfuge 
to get rid of a visitor. 

This question of tests is difficult 
for there are so many conditions 
that enter into a test. True, tests 
eost money, but many times they 
pay big dividends. Remember an 
individual or group of individuals 
have spent their time and money 
in preparing their product for the 
market and it isn’t human nature 
to waste money. They are expect 
ing a return. No one ean set up a 
hard and fast rule, but every sug 
gestion should be examined very, 


very earetully before vou decide. 


QUICKSAND 


[It is not always profitable to al 
low shopmen to be greeted by a 
salesman on the least pretext. It 
may be permissible at times, but as 
a rule it costs too much time. Sales 
men like these contaets because they 
feel, very often, the P. A. is not 
as conversant with all the details 
that a shopman is familiar with. 
If it is a company policy to pro 
hibit these visits a salesman will 
seldom question this decision, but 
you certainly get in bad if you 
allow one salesman in and not an- 
other. 

After all a suecessful interview 
really depends on our ability to 
‘‘do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us.”’ 
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Exploding the ivy-clad popular fallacy which assumes that the buyer 


knows nothing and cares less about anything not found on the price tag 


ALF the world, we are told, 
doesn’t know how the other 
half lives. And in spite of the 
liberal education to which we have 


A buyer, asked this question, 


He 


might take his own ease and econ- 


might guess at the answer. 


sider himself as average (or, more 


and say, ‘‘Here’s something 


ean be improved. I’m going 


stress the unfavorable angle 


put it up to the profession to me 


been exposed in this day of revived likely, as above average). He the challenge.’’ 
social consciousness, the truth of might reach a conelusion based on 


that saying has hardly been im- 
paired. It is, in faet, a ease of 
understatement rather than exag- 
geration, for we are just beginning 
to get a glimmer of real informa- 
tion about our own half. 

Take, for example, such a simple 
question as this: How well quali- 
fied is the average purchasing ex- 
ecutive in regard to the technical 
aspects of his job? 


the 
clique with whom he travels. 


his knowledge of particular 
From 
any scientifie standpoint, these an- 
swers would not mean much, par- 
ticularly when we consider that he 
might be eagey and say to himself, 
‘*As a matter of professional pride, 
I’ve got to make the best possible 
showing, and I’ll phrase my answer 
aeceordingly.’’ Or he might be im- 
bued with the spirit of the reformer 


SALES ATTITUDE 

An even greater divergence 
opinion would appear among s: 
executives faced with 
query. 


essarily be based on limited « 


the san 
Honest answers would n¢ 


tacts; colored by the vivid impré 
sion of a single experience, fort 


nate or unfortunate; dictated b 
preconceived theory of the purch 


ing function; reflecting the 
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sonal prejudices of technical or 
operating men in the buyer’s own 
organization. 

But their real thought on the 
subject is indicated fairly conelu- 
sively by the sales policy which 
they adopt, and we are all familiar 
with the attitude frequently ex- 
pressed in such statements as the 
following: 

‘*We have to reach the practical 
man in the shop. The purchasing 
department cannot give a fair ap- 
praisal of the merits of our prod- 
uet.”’ 

‘*Our equipment is a technical 
matter for the engineer to decide. 
The purchasing executive wouldn’t 
even know what it is all about; he 
doesn’t speak our language.’ 


‘*The average buyer is interested 
only in the fact that 99 cents is less 
than a dollar. He has no concep- 
tion of the wide view of manage- 
ment or of long-range economies. ”’ 


‘*The purchasing man has no au- 
thority. We must go to the man 
higher up.’’ 

‘*Purchasing is a routine clerical 
job. We may have to go through 
the purchasing department as a 
matter of form, just as his own 






operating officials clear their orders 
through that department, but our 
real interest lies beyond the buyer.’’ 


FALLACY 

Purchasing executives generally 
believe that statements such as these 
(and the list could be indefinitely 
extended, with minor variations) 
should properly come under the 
classification of popular fallacies. 
They deplore the reiteration which 
clothes the remarks with the sem 
blanece of truth, and the apparent 
acceptance of such sales philosophy. 
This feeling is not merely a matter 
of personal and professional pride. 
It comes from a deep realization of 
the business and economic waste 
which is entailed if a prevailing 
attitude is actually unsound. They 
know that the ecireuitous approach 
and the duplication of sales effort 
are more expensive than direct sell 
ing, and that in the long run the 
customer must foot the bill. In 
hundreds of individual instances 
they have been able to demonstrate 
their point, only to be confronted 
with the counter argument. that 
their particular ease is exceptional. 
A flattering rejoinder, but unsatis 
fving to one who is interested in 


clarifying the situation as a whole 





FIFTEEN PER CENT of all P. A's are college 


graduates; 20 per cent have college training 


Acme 
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Fortunately there is a_ very 
simple and direct way of settling 
the matter. That is to have some 
qualified independent agency ask 
the question and determine the 


faets. 


COLD FACTS 


This is exaetly what was done 
recently by the Bureau of Business 
Research of New York University. 
The investigation covered the per 
sonal and business experience of 
441 purchasing executives with a 
view to determining their qualifi- 
cations and training in respect to 
the technical and so-called practi 
eal phases of operation and man 


agement. 


The results of this survey can 
be accepted at their face value. It 
represents a wholly impartial view 
point, neither depreeatory nor apol 
ogetic. It is a faetual analysis, 
with no preconceptions to throw it 
out of foeus, and with no thesis to 
be proved. It is not the projection 
of a small cross-section of the field, 
used as the basis for generalization, 
but the actual case study of 441 men 
who are purchasing for industry. 
It provides (without any effort to 
gerade individual ability and to in 
sert a factor of opinion) a fair 
measure of the purchasing execu 
tive’s capaeity to ‘‘speak the lan 
vuage’’ of those with whom he 


deals. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


The average leneth of service in 
purchasing work among this repre 
sentative group is. slightly more 
than 15 years. Seventy-four per 
cent have been buying for eight 
years or more. Only two are in 
their first vear (of purchasing, not 
total business experience ). This is 
superimposed on a considerable 
term of other business experience, 
as will appear below. They are no 
tyros in the ways of industry or 
in the art of buying. Their work 
has apparently received the ap- 
proval of management as a job sat- 
isfactorily accomplished. Their ten- 


ure of office indicates a substantial 




















measure of professional or ‘‘ea- 
reer’’ interest in their work. 


EDUCATION 

Fifteen per cent are college grad- 
uates. Of these, eight took degrees 
in science and engineering, and one 
in commercial science. Six c¢om- 
pleted liberal or legal courses. In 
addition to these, five (or more, 
since this information was volun- 
teered, not required) attended col- 
lege without graduating, making a 
total of 20 per cent with college 
training, predominantly in teehni- 
eal lines. 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 

Fifty-seven per cent have had 
first hand production or engineer- 
ing experience prior to their work 
in purchasing, averaging more than 
nine and a half years in such em- 
ployment. Forty-three of these are 
in fact ‘‘practieal’’ factory men, 
ten have the background of techni- 
cal experience, and four others have 
served in both capacities. It ap- 
pears, then, that the buyers who 
lack the ability to appreciate the 
operating angle of the materials 
and products they are called upon 
to buy, are substantially in’ the 
minority. 


MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 

Seventeen per cent of purchasing 
executives are executive officers of 
the corporation in addition to their 
actual buying duties. Line up a 
hundred buyers, and vou’ll find six 
company secretaries, three treasur- 
ers, and three who hold the e¢om- 
bined office of seeretary-treasurer. 
In addition, there will be four who 
are assistant secretaries or treas- 
urers. One will be either a vice- 
president or assistant vice-president 
of the eompany, or president of a 
subsidiary organization. 

In other words, these are men 
who are definitely called into the 
executive councils of their respee- 
tive coneerns, who coordinate their 
departmental funetions with the 
financial and general corporate pol- 
icies of their companies, who must 
see the situation in its entirety and 
from the long range viewpoint. 
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The significance of this representa- 
tion is not so much in the recog- 
nition of special merit on the part 
of these individuals as in the evi- 
dence that management sees the 
desirability of this coordination and 
that purchasing men are equipped 
to step into the positions of leader- 
ship. This is of course quite in- 
dependent of participation in ex- 
ecutive conferences or roundtables, 
which are now so commonplace as 
to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 


TRENDS 


It is difficult to make a compari- 
son of these current conditions with 
the conditions which prevailed in 
earlier years, owing to the lack of 
factual data on the former period. 
We can, however, get some intima- 
tion of the trend of development 
by noting the policy of purchasing 
executives in the selection of their 
chief assistants, the men who will 
presumably succeed to their posi- 
tions and responsibilities. 

Sixty-five per cent stated affirma- 
tively that they consider experience 
in engineering or production as an 
important factor in choosing an 
assistant, and four more state that 
such experience is desirable though 
Thirty- 
one answered in the negative. It 


not absolutely essential. 


is logical to assume, therefore, that 
the percentages noted above will in- 
crease with time and that the next 
survey will show a greater propor- 
tion of ‘*praetieal’’ and technical 
men at the buver’s desk. 


AUTHORITY 

And while we are on the subject 
of independently determined facts, 
we may turn to an investigation 
made some vears ago by R. O. 
Eastman, Ine., published under the 
title, ** Who Buys for American In- 
dustry ?*’ This study established 
the faet that the number of per- 
sons functioning in the selection 
and purchase of plant equipment 
and supplies ranges from 1 to 19, 
with an average of 4.8 for all trans- 
actions. Further, that the purehas- 
ing exeeutive functions in 92 per 
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cent of all purchases, next in in 


fluence being the general superin 
tendent, who takes part in 53 pe 
cent of the eases. And furthe 
that in purchases amounting to less 
than $1000, which make up th 
great majority of all purchases, thi 
decision as to make is most fr 
quently the responsibility of th 
purchasing exeeutive, while 

products costing more than $1000 
the purchasing man ranks second 
only to the general superintendent 


FACTS TO FACE 


The facts here presented spea 
for themselves. It is wholly pert 
nent, however, to address a coup! 
of questions to purchasing men al 
to sellers on the basis of this know 
edge. 

To the pure hasing executive: 
How do you personally rate 
comparison with the average bu 
er’s knowledge and experienc 
technical and production work 

If vou are below the averag: 
what steps are vou taking to ren 
edy that deficiency and to insure 
for your company the benefit 
adequate consideration of these f 
tors? 

If vou are above the averag 
what are vou doing to stimulate t 
consciousness of these points and 1 
improve the level of ability wit 
vour own buying organization 
among purchasers as a class? 

To the sales crecutive: 

Is your sales policy geared t 
actual situation of technica 
minded and experienced pure 
ing executives? 

Do vou and your representat 
**speak the language’’ of the bu 
as to value, adaptability, and ult 
mate economy ? 

Can vou afford to regard 
routine formality, a business fu 
tion which is specifically design: 
to cooperate with vou in the d 
tribution of yvour product, whi 
personnel is trained to the task ; 
endowed with the final author 
of analyzing your proposition ? 

These vital questions do not 
for opinions. They are matters 
fact. Let’s face the facts. 
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HAT PRICE INVENTORY ? 


ITHIN the next few weeks, many a purchasing 

executive will be handed the job of pricing his 
company’s annual inventory, and must decide, or work 
out with other officials, the policy to be observed in 
this procedure. For back of the actual detailed eal- 
culations involved in the task is a matter of principle. 
He has, for example, the option of using any one of 
the following price bases: 


1. Invoice price. 

2. Delivered cost. 

3. Average cost of several shipments of an item. 

4. Market or replacement cost. 

5. A eombination of two or more of the above 
plans. 


Each of these varying suggestions has its advo- 
cates, and has logical reasons for its adoption. 
What price inventory? 


HE director of purchases for an eastern manu- 

facturing company offers this answer: 

‘‘The principle that I have used in pricing inven- 
tories is to take actual delivered cost or replacement 
delivered cost on each item, whichever happens to be 
lower. This is not done for the purpose of showing 
the lowest possible inventory and thus making a good 
record for the purchasing department, but because | 
believe it is the only plan consistent with the true 
purpose of the annual inventory, which is to get an 
accurate picture of net worth. 

‘‘The use of invoice price, except in the ease of 
materials that are shipped f.o.b. our plant, seems to 
me to be meaningless, as transportation costs are truly 
a part of material costs. I cannot compare quotations 
on an item or place an order without taking this fae- 
tor into consideration, and I believe it is just as un- 
sound to segregate transportation costs for accounting 
or inventory purposes. 

‘‘The use of actual delivered costs would give an 
accurate picture of the company’s investment in ma- 
terials. But some part of this investment might have 
been unwise if it later appears that the same materials 
could have been procured for less. In this ease I be- 
lieve it best to take the inventory loss at onee, and I 
consider this a proper charge against purchasing de- 
partment efficiency. : 


ie EXECUTIVE PURCHASER Welcomes communieations from its readers comment- 


I ine on this problem and presenting other viewpoints as to its solution. J 


‘*No one would think of valuing stocks or other 
securities, bought at the 1929 peak, at three or four 
times their current market values. The same prin- 
ciple should apply to stocks of materials, and I try 
to visualize the inventory calculation as representing 
values which we might reasonably expect to realize 
either through liquidation or through normal manu- 
facturing operations and sales. Any other basis might 
place our company in an impossible competitive situa- 
tion, and if a loss should be incurred in the ultimate 
sale of the product, it ought to be alloeated to the 
drop in material prices rather than to manufacturing 
operations, which might be entirely in line. 

‘*The uniform accounting procedure generally used 
in our industry prescribes the use of replacement cost 
for materials. However, I do not subscribe to this 
principle in pricing inventories, for two reasons. First, 
to continue the stock market analogy, the ‘paper 
profit’ is not an actual profit until the time of sale. 
And second, from a practical standpoint, it would 
require a constant process of price revision with no 
good purpose accomplished. 

‘*One other point arises in our plan of operation, 
namely the manufacture of some parts in our foundry 
and machine shop, which are operated as separate 
units and the parts billed to us as if they were pro- 
cured from an outside vendor. It sometimes happens 
that an apparent inventory loss results on such items 
when our costs are compared with the cost of the same 
items if bought outside. In this case I believe that 
outside replacement costs should be used and that the 
loss should be charged back to the operating depart- 
ment rather than as an inventory item chargeable to 
purchasing. For obviously such a situation should 
be recognized by management, and if the situation 
appears to be chronic it would be wiser to discontinue 
such uneconomical operations than to eontinue them 
at a loss. 

‘*By the same token I believe that such depart- 
ments are entitled to receive credit for savings they 
are able to show, even though we make no attempt 
to charge a profit on the operation as such. For this 
reason I keep a record of: both cost and market on 
these items, but this does not appear in the inventory 
ealeulation. There the lower of the two prices is 
used. ”’ 




















OR the third time since the low 

point of the current depression 
was touched in early 1933 business 
indexes have turned upward. While 
as yet the gains from the low point 
touched in September are slight 
there are several indications that 
the latest advance is predicated on 
healthier developments than either 
of the previous two. 

The sharp upturn in_ business 
which oceurred following the bank- 
ing holiday of 1933 was prompted 
in part by fear of higher prices 
which were expected to result from 
various processing taxes, higher 
costs necessitated by codes, ete. It 
was abruptly terminated by dollar 
devaluation and uneertainty re- 
garding the entire monetary ques- 
tion. The upswing of the spring of 
1934 was a natural development of 
the government’s large spending 
program ; money was distributed at 
an unprecedented rate and pur- 
chasing of materials for govern- 
ment-finaneed projects and by re- 
eeivers of federal funds through 
the AAA and other agencies stimu- 
lated business for a second time. 

Growing coneern over failure to 
adopt a definite policy which would 
permit long-term planning, partic- 
ularly in regard to capital expendi- 
tures together with a rapidly in- 
ereasing federal deficit and the un- 
certainties which usually precede 
an election tended to undermine 
confidence and a second contraction 
oeeurred, which, however, was not 
so severe as the one in the fall of 
1933. 

The ‘‘truce’’ between the bankers 
and the administration and the 
more recent pledge of cooperation 
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INDEX TO INDUSTRY 


1. Average 1923-25, 100 
2. Peak, June 1929, 129 
3. Low, July 1932, 58 
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made by organized business and 
the manufacturers’ association in 
themselves are almost meaningless, 
but they do tend to instill confi- 
denee. These together with certain 
indieations that less experimenta- 
tion is in store for business so far 
as regulation is concerned has had 
a stimulating effect on trade and 
industry. 

Recent monetary developments 
have been in the direction of econ- 
servatism. Elimination of restrie- 
tions on gold exports and support 
given to countries still on the gold 
standard savor of some sort of sta- 
bilization agreement. This is a most 
necessary forerunner of any re- 
covery in world trade. An export 
surplus of over $500,000,000 from 
this country in the twelve months 
ended with October as against 
£180,000,000 in the previous twelve 
months has only aggravated what 
serious situation. 
Gold has been coming to this coun- 
try at a very rapid rate for several 
months to swell reserves which were 
more than adequate to take care of 


already was a 






4. Year Ago, 76 
5. Month Ago, 71 
6. Current Rate, 73 


a demand as a basis for credit 
greater than any that has pr 
ously been needed. 

Not only has sentiment improve 
since early November, but indus 
trial activity has tended upward 
Industrial production was estimate: 
to be 75 per cent of the 1923-1925 
base period in November, a gain 
four points from the low of Se} 
tember. The Federal Housing Ad 
ministration is making a strenuous 
effort to revive private building an 
has met with some success recent 
Steel mill operations have advance: 
at a moderate rate for seven ¢o1 
secutive weeks, and are now slight 
above a year ago at this time. 

Electric power production, all: 
ing for seasonal changes, has 
creased quite sharply in recen 
weeks and in the latest period 
above the corresponding week 
the preceding four vears. Auto 
bile production was limited in N 
vember, due to model changes, b 
expanding schedules were report 
in early December. It is now ¢ 
dent that 1934 output will exe 
2,800,000 ears and trucks. This 
a gain of 45 per cent from 1933 ar 
the industry is in good position 
far as stocks of finished cars 
concerned. 

Pre-holiday retail buying is 
ported to be more than 10 per « 
above 1933 and official and priv: 
estimates indicate that Christn 
trade will be better than sinee 1930 
This is based on federal statist 
showing increased farm incor 
higher payrolls, large governm: 
expenditures and generally 
proved bank conditions and pu 
confidence. 
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THE NEWS | 


BRITAIN O.K’S FIVE-DAY WEEK 


LONDON—The history of the current trend toward 
shorter working hours is speckled with strife and 
bloodshed. Industry generally has vigorously re- 
sisted proposed reductions and has granted conces- 
sions with extreme reluctance. But, paradoxically, 
industry’s greatest profits have been earned during 
periods of relatively short working hours. Realization 
that some connection between the two might exist is 
indicated in the results of a national survey of indus- 
trial enterprises recently made in Great Britain. (See 
Fig. 1) Inquiry revealed 673 plants now are using 
the 5-day week. All are enthusiastic about the plan, 
declaring it has proved an unqualified success both 
from business and employee points of view. One firm 
reported it installed the plan for a year’s trial, pro- 
duction costs did not inerease, a higher standard of 
efficiency was attained, the 5-day week has been 
adopted permanently. 


BUYERS’ BACKS SCRATCHED 


CLEVELAND—tThe purchasing profession was paid 
a pretty compliment the other evening by a represen- 
tative of the pottery industry in a speech here before 
several hundred members of the United States Potters 
Association. The speaker was Joseph M. Wells, of the 
Homer Laughlin China Co., Newell, W. Va. Mr. Wells 
ingratiated himself with the statement reported as 
follows: 


‘*We ean be proud that we have been able to re- 
sist the well-known -chiseling buyers by holding to 
established prices definitely above ecost.’’ With splen- 
did tact the speaker added, ‘‘ All we’re asking is just a 
chance to meet Asiatic competition, not beat it, so that 
we can give the American worker an opportunity to 
make the dinner ware used in this country by their 
fellow citizens.’’ (See Fig. 2) 


RAILROADS REGAIN TRAFFIC 


WASHINGTON—During the past few years, and 
especially since the depression laid clammy fingers on 
their Johnson bars, effectively throwing large numbers 
of expensive locomotives into reverse, the railroads 
have had much to say on the subject of truck and bus 
competition. They have said it early and often, and 


with vigor. Also, however, they have seen to orderli- 
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ness in their own houses, taking such practieal steps 
as cutting fares, air-conditioning coaches, introducing 
store-door pickup and delivery service, installing pas- 
senger train schedules for overnight freight runs and 
perfecting oil-driven, super-speed, streamlined pas- 
senger trains. As a result, they have done more to 
regain lost tonnage and fares so far this year than in 
any similar period in the last decade. Gross revenues 
of Class I railroads are 7.2 per cent higher this year 
than last, while earloadings total 27,672,202, against 
26,047,078 a vear ago and 25,203,352 in the corre- 


sponding period of 1932. 


UTILITY OFFERS FREE CURRENT 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Further indication that pri- 
vate utilities are out to fight to the last and final ditch 
any prospective inroads of gvovernment-generated 
power in the domestie field is found in the recent 
action of the Hartford Eleetrie Co. The company 
now offers customers an ‘‘objective rate,’’ throwing 
in free current up to five times a voluntary increase 
of five or 10 kilowatt hours a month. This means that 
a domestic consumer who increases his usual load by 
10 kilowatt hours may have seot-free an additional 50 
kilowatt hours, paying 45 eents for the first 10 and 
getting as a present the last 50, which under the old 
rate of a flat three and one-half cents per k.w.h., 
would have set him back an added $2.25. Consider- 
able suecess is expected from the plan so long as cus- 
tomers refrain from asking themselves ‘‘ Well, well. 


How long has this rate been possible?’’ 


SIMPLIFY CONSIGNMENT SALES 


NEW YORK—With an eye to stimulating sales and 
at the same time lifting some of the financial burden 
from retailers’ shoulders, the Mazda lamp depart- 
ments of both General Electric and Westinghouse 
have announced simplifications of their consignment 
selling policies which promise to shorten red tape for 
everybody concerned. The new plan eliminates the 
monthly inventory and sales report for small dealers 
and marks the abandonment of the often burdensome 
procedure of formally signing new contracts at the 
end of each year. Dealers and wholesalers alike are 
rejoicing over the new arrangement. as it frees large 
numbers of salesmen from routine service duties and 
enables them to spend more time ealling on purchas- 


ing agents. (See Fig. 3) 
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| MOTOR BOOM IS ON:AGAIN 


DETROIT—The first faint notes of the annual fan- 
fare which heralds the introduction of new models 
already are reaching out over the nation and the 
motor metropolis is bolting its yearly feast of ex- 
panded payrolls while the bolting is good. (See Fig. 
4) Hence attention again is turning to various plans 
suggested for flattening these seasonal peaks and fill- 
ing in the valleys. Sales records of the few companies 
which have consistently introduced new models in late 
summer and early fall show less pronounced rise in 
peak months and less drop during dull months, bene- 
fiting everybody. Manufacturers’ production sched- 
ules are stabilized, dealers can stock ears and parts 
with less uncertainty and workers get steadier em- 
ployment. The National Industrial Recovery Board, 
by order of the President, is investigating the situa- 
tion with a view to stabilizing the entire industry. 


PAYS 300% DIVIDEND 


BOSTON—Dividends amounting to 300 per cent of 
annual investment would gladden the heart of any 
business house, to say nothing of shareholders. The 
Retail Trade Board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merece during its fiscal year just ended, collected 
$17,863.39 in dues from members. It paid out to those 
members in the same period a total of $51,000. How? 
By the sale of waste paper collected from member 
firms and sold through its Stores Commodity Service. 
Companies which used to pay good money to have 
their waste paper hauled away now receive a nice fat 
dividend cheek regularly every month. 


RECORD SEEN IN MOTOR FUEL 


W ASHINGTON—A new high for world consumption 
ot motor fuel (preponderantly gasoline) during 1954 
is predicted by two experts in the foreign oil depart- 
ment of H. L. Doherty & Co. They estimate total 
consumption by the end of the year will reach the all- 
time record figure of 568,128,000 barrels, with the 
United States burning up approximately 400,000,000 
barrels, slightly better than 70 per cent of the total. 
(See Fig. 5) This is a boost of 28,970,000 barrels over 
the 1933 world figure of 539,158,000. By increasing 
our consumption 18,439,000 barrels as estimated, this 
country would hold unchanged its 1933 ratio of 70 
per cent of world consumption. 

Photos by Acme 
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BUSINESS BOOK 
OF THE MONTH 


A Justice noted for his dissenting 
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minority opinions now finds the $3.75. 


majority approaching his views 


HETHER by mere cireum- 

stance or by design, the mass 
of New Deal legislation under which 
business has been operating for 
nearly a year and a half is still 
without benefit of blessing by our 
supreme tribunal. There have been 
various conjectures to the effect that 
the NIRA will expire or be dras- 
tically amended before coming to 
the hazard of judgment, or that 
the emergency itself will have 
passed, thus leaving the Act and 
its many corollaries as their own 
justification. Meanwhile it is a 
popular indoor sport to speculate 
upon the probable outcome, should 
the question come up before the 
Highest Court for a verdict. Would 
the Blue Eagle be acknowledged 
as blood-brother to our national 
emblem, or would he emerge from 
such a trial branded as a Blue 
Illegal? 

No one opinion, among the nine, 
has been so generally discussed as 
that of Justice Brandeis. This in- 
terest was heightened Sept. 14 when 
General Johnson paused on the 
threshold of his exit from NRA to 
declare, ‘‘ During the whole intense 
experience I have been in constant 
touch with that old counselor, 
Judge Louis Brandeis. ... He 
thinks NRA is too big, and I agree 
with him.’’ 
show that this declaration has been 
refuted. 


There is no reeord to 


RECENT HARMONY 


The eriticism here attributed to 
the Justice echoes one of his favor- 
ite phrases, frequently used in his 





The Curse of Bigness. Miscellaneous papers 
of Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Bran- 
deis, on Savings-Bank Life Insurance, In- 
Democracy and Efficiency, The 
Curse of Bigness, Railroads and Finance, 
Publie Service, and The Law. 
Edited by Osmond K. Fraenkel. Published 
by The Viking Press, New York. 339 pp. 


dustrial 


Zionism, 








denunciation of the trusts and 
monopolies on whose affairs he has 
sat in Judgment these many years. 
It is the phrase chosen as title for 
the very timely collection of his 
papers just issued. Many of the 
venerable jurist’s most brilliant 
opinions were written as minority 
reports. One suspects that from 
now on he will be found more fre 
quently on the side of the majority. 
not through any change in his own 
position but in a new attitude on 
the part of business and govern 
ment towards the principles in 
volved. 

The papers reproduced in this 
volume cover a span of more than 
20 years, and practically all of 
them antedate the new regime. But 
here will be found prophetie expo- 
sition of nearly all the basie prin 
ciples of New Deal legislation—the 
privilege of the state to experiment 
with social and economic problems : 
the responsibility of industry for 
its workers; labor’s right to bar- 
gain collectively, and a similar right 
for employers, as was exercised, in 
part, in the formulation of the 
codes; the eurtailment of inequi- 
table trade practices; the wasteful 
implications of overproduction and 
and the duplication of production 
facilities; the distinction between 
wholesome competition and vicious 
price wars; the regulation of trade 
in the publie interest. 


PRACTICALITIES 


So much for the fundamental 
principles. How about their appli- 
‘ation ? ; 





Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE BRANDEIS 


Here will be found, also, the ma- 
jority of the complaints which have 
been levelled against the actual 
workings of NRA—the futility of 
minimum wage provisions as assur- 
ance of employment and an income 
consistent with decent living stand- 
ards; the protection of small busi- 
ness against the aggression of more 
powerful competitors; the fallaey 
of industrial prosperity based pri- 
marily on price control; the con- 
sumer’s right to protection trom 
exploitation at the hands of organ- 
ized business. 

It seems clear that the Judge’s 


fear of bigness would not apply to 
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the size of any endeavor on the part 
of the state to correct trade abuses 
and to regulate industry for the 
common good. His seruples are 
based on practical economic 
erounds. It is his belief that if 
our national fetish for ‘* bigger and 
better’’ business were amended by 
striking out the first two words, we 
should have a more efficient and 
more beneficent commercial struc- 
ture and with it a better economic 
and social order. 


INEFFICIENT BIGNESS 


He contends that in the growth 
of a plant, the limit of efficieney is 
reached at a fairly early stage, and 
that thereafter the disadvantages of 
size tend to outweigh its advan- 
tages. The one great advantage of 
large physieal and financial re- 
sourees lies in the enlarged oppor- 
tunities for research and product 
development. in which the large 
coneern enjoys a legitimate com- 
petitive advantage over the small. 
But he raises the question as to the 
responsibility of the state, with its 
even greater resources, toward the 
whole industrial community, large 
and small, in this regard. 

In the professions—notably arehi- 
tecture, medicine and engineering 

the fruits of research and disecov- 
ery are considered common prop- 
erty and are given the widest pos- 
sible dissemination in the interests 
of furthering the art that all may 
benefit thereby. That principle has 
been observed by the government 
in its relation to agricultural enter- 
prise, in the form of highly organ- 
ized and endowed universities and 
experiment stations, and a service 
of information and aid that is 
available to the smallest practition- 
er of the business of farming as 
well as to the man who cultivates 
his thousands of acres. The theory 
is that every one is entitled to the 
best and most advanced knowledge 
available. 

Is it logieal to follow an opposite 
line of reasoning in regard to in- 
dustrial and commercial pursuits, 
to limit or even suppress the fruits 
of research, and to invest them with 


private property rights? Or has 
the state a similar responsibility to 
use its resources for the benefit of 
all, to disseminate the latest and 
most complete information so that 
competition may be on a more even 
plane? This sounds very much 
like a defense of Mr. Hoover’s ex- 
tended development of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at home and in 
our foreign markets—an organiza- 
tion which was ruthlessly disman- 
tled and discarded by the present 
administration at the very outset 
of the recovery program. 

Bigness, according to Justice 
Brandeis, is overrated as a sign of 
efficiency. And competition should 
be based on efficiency. He cites an 
impressive list of our very largest 
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industrial organizations and attrib 
utes their bigness to many causes 
not including legitimate competi 
tion, which is defined as the effort 
to do something better than som: 
one else, to make or sell a_ better 
article, or the same article at 
lower cost, or to give superior ser) 
ice. 

It is idle to speculate on the hy) 
pothetieal decision of Mr. Brandeis 
if, when, and as the new business 
legislation comes up for test. Even 
if we eould predict it with some 
accuracy, it would be only one voice 
in nine. But he does present a 
stimulating philosophy of business 
and government which may aid th 
reader in arriving at his own con 
clusions. 





NEW RUBBERIZING 
PROCESS DEVELOPED 


TEN year research program, 

involving the expenditure of a 
half million dollars, and directed 
primarily toward the development 
of a new type wrapping paper for 
food and kindred products, has re- 
sulted in discovery of a rubber 
treatment adapted to a variety of 
industrial applications, according 
to reports by Dr. E. M. Kratz, of 
Gary, Ind. The processes are held 
secret, and are at present in the 
semi-production stage. Among the 
results to date, Dr. Kratz lists the 
following : 

A method of coating translucent 
paper with rubber, giving a trans- 
parent wrapper that is impervious 
to moisture, seals itself under heat, 
is unaffected by extreme cold and 
indifferent to time. 

Rubber as an ingredient for paint 
that is especially valuable in treat- 
ing structural steel or water-proot- 
ing cement, because it is protection 
against corrosion and fumes, water, 
acids and alkalis. 

A rubber fabric that can be spun 
into synthetic cloth with the de- 
sired qualities of rubber retained 
after its physical properties have 
been ehanged so that it is chemi- 


cally stable, impervious to mois 
ture, fats and oils. 

A new fabrie for dialectrie (in 
sulation) uses, adaptable to radio 
construction and other purposes. 

A rubber for moulding purposes 
in the fashion of compositions now 
seen in a multitude of everyday 
objects, such as pipes, light plues 
and ash trays. 


BOOSTS FLORIDA 
FOR WEATHER TESTS 


08 many years, the climate 
Florida has been widely pub! 
cized from the health and recrea 
tional viewpoint. It now appears 
that these climatie advantages also 
have their industrial application 
Every purchasing executive is fa 
miliar with the exposure tests t 
which manufacturers of paints and 
other industrial finishes s ub je e«t 
their products as a check against 
the permanence and durability 
the materials and the relative effi 
cacy of various methods of applica 
tion. The test racks, erected to 1 
produce extreme conditions of se. 
ice, are a familiar sight in ind 
trial communities, and many 
buyer has his own little roof-to 
laboratory for comparative obs 
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vation of the products which are 
offered for his consideration. 

In a prospectus which adapts the 
statistics of the real estate pro- 
moters for more utilitarian pur- 


ee 


poses, we learn that ‘‘The advan- 
tages of South Florida exposure 
tests are obvious when it is con- 
sidered that climatie conditions are 
constant through the entire year. 
Approximately 1750 hours of ultra- 
violet per year as compared to less 
than 35 per cent of this total in 
many typical industrial or residen- 
tial sections outside of Southern 
Florida. It is readily observed that 
failures occur more rapidly than 
elsewhere and the type of failure 
closely parallels that found in ae- 
tual service in the more temperate 
zones.”’ 

An enterprising testing labora- 
tory, member of the A.S.T.M., and 
citing an impressive list of ¢lients 
in the paint, textile, metallurgical, 
paper and drug industries, thus 
discloses a new angle of the Florida 
climate in offering a service inelud- 
ing general exposure tests, direct 
sunlight or under glass, and sea 
water immersions. 


ABSOLVES BANKS 
IN MONEY CRISIS 
5 IFFICULTIES of banks in 
the period prior to the na- 
tional moratorium of Mareh, 1932, 
arose from a combination of facts 
over which, in large part, bankers 
had no eontrol,’’ Sterling Newell, 
counsel for the Cleveland loan 
ageney of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., said recently before 
the Cleveland Bar Association. 

Mr. Newell cited the huge redue- 
tion in the amount of paper eligible 
for rediseount or collateral at Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, the large profits 
made by industrial concerns which 
made it unnecessary for them io 
borrow from banks, the increase in 
installment selling, the consolida- 
tion of companies with the result 
that their financial dealings were 
largely with New York banks, the 
expansion of real estate loans and 
an inerease in securities invest- 


ments by smaller banks as factors 
which contributed to the ‘‘vulner- 
ability’’ of banks. 

‘*The ruin worked by the depres- 
sion has affected classes of people 
who in prior depressions were not 
forced to make drastic changes in 
their living standards,’’ the speaker 
said. ‘‘It is, I think, clear that the 
higher the living standard to which 
an individual has been accustomed, 
the less capacity he has to meet the 
hardships arising from the depres- 
sion. 

‘The constant tendency of the 
civilization developed in this coun 
try in the last 50 years has been to 
diminish the proportion of popula- 
tion equipped to offset the hard 
ships of unemployment by its own 
capacity to produce the necessities 
of life.”’ 


CODE SEEKS TO 
CONTROL BUYERS 


¥ has been an accepted principle 
of code construction under the 
NRA to confine the jurisdiction of 
codes to members of the industry 
directly governed thereby. Buyers 
have justly contended that the 
b 
servance on the part of their sup 


have no responsibility for code « 


pliers except insofar as publie pur 
chasing officials are obliged to re 
quire a certificate of compliance 
from those bidding for public busi 
ness, and this requirement has not 
been construed to imply an obliga 
tion to police the code. Any viola 
tions are chargeable only against 
the supplier. 

A movement has now been initi 
ated by Harry Rogen, executive 
secretary of the National Associa 
tion of Work Shirt Manufacturers, 
to reverse this interpretation by 
implicating buyers under the prin 
ciple of accessories to the offense. 
The move is prompted by general 
disregard of the discount provisions 
of the code for that industry. The 
poliey of the administration on this 
point has been clear, and there is 
no indication that it will be aban 
doned at this time, but it is a mat- 
ter of vital coneern to every pur- 


chaser. 
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FORBES REVAMPS 
CITY'S SCRAP SALES 


LANS developed by Dr. Russell 

Forbes, commissioner of pur- 
chase for the City ot New York, 
and KE. A. Workman, director of 
stores in his department, have al- 
ready resulted in a notable inerease 
in the funds realized from disposal 
of scrap and obsolete material. 

One teature of the new proced- 
ure is to substitute sealed bids for 
some of the transactions formerly 
conducted as publie auctions. The 
old system was subject to serious 
abuses, and records indieate that 
the articles invariably went to fa- 
vored bidders at low prices, or else 
the unfortunate outsider who sue 
ceeded in outbidding the represen 
tatives of the ring was so thorough- 
ly beaten up that he knew better 
than to attend another auction. 

‘*Now we have knocked the racket 
out of the selling of city property,’”’ 
says Forbes. ‘*Previously all the 
material disposed of by the citys 
was sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. Many prospective buyers 
would not dare to eome to these 
auctions, for a favored few were 
the only ones who were considered. 
If a man insisted on bidding, these 
cliques would slug him. Now the 
sales are on the basis of sealed bids, 
just as when we buy materials.’”’ 

The auction plan will be eon 
tinued on some products, but with 
eareful supervision to prevent ta- 
voritism, and prices received have 
been in some eases 50 to 100 per 
cent better than before. 

It is proposed, if budget appro- 
priations permit, to establish a sal- 
vage vard for the classification and 
preparation of scrap iron and other 
materials under the direction of a 
salvage engineer who will also act 
as sales manager. 

Among the items disposed of in 
recent sales are: old fire hose, 
truck bodies, steel pipe, hoisting 
machinery, street car rails, granite 


eurbstone, and a dairy herd. 
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STANDARDIZING THE LANGUAGE 
OF GRADE MARKING 


A STUDY of grades and stand- 
ards for agricultural and in- 
dustrial products, recently com- 
pleted by the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board ot NRA, reveals the need of 
a vigorous and coordinated attempt 
to arrive at some standard and in- 
formative system of nomenclature. 
Present methods of designating 
grades apparently have their basis 
in custom rather than reason, show 
an utter lack of uniformity, make 
little or no attempt at any exact 
definition of quality, and are fre- 
quently misleading. 

In general, there are eight dift- 
ferent systems in more or less com- 
mon use. The first two are: 


a. Numerical classification 
b. Alphabetical classification 


These designations are the sim- 
plest and most logical, provided 
that they ean be correlated with 
some definite and generally  ae- 
cepted standards of quality. 

The United States government 
has made an effort to substitute 
the grade terms, No. 1, No. 2, ete., 
for the mystifving names of the 
erades for raw cotton, by making 
the numerical terms the official 
erade terms, with the old designa- 
tions, Middling Fair, Striet Good 
Middling, Good Middling, ete., per- 
mitted as alternatives. But the cot- 
ton exchanges cling to their old 
vocabulary and flatly prefer Mid- 
dling Fair to No. 1, so that the 
effort to simplify a complicated 
system of grade nomenclature has 
not met with great success. 

e. Adjectives implying degrees 

of excellence 

Such laudatory adjectives as 
Prime, Faney, Special, Choice, Ex- 
tra-Standard and Super are in wide 





AUTHORITY —- National Bureau of Standards in Wash- 


ington met with no success on grade names for cotton 


use as grade names. On the sur- 
face all appear to carry the same 
general meaning, but custom seems 
to have decreed that Prime and 
Faney shall mean top grade, and 
that Choice and Extra Standard 
shall ordinarily mean second grade. 
This general rule does not, by any 
means, apply in all cases. Prime 
poultry is second to Special. Faney 
brooms are second grade. In the 
State of California the loeal de- 
partment of agriculture has estab- 
lished a series of grade names, 
Colossal, Jumbo, Extra Select, Se- 
leet, Extra and Faney for aspara- 
cus, based on the number of stalks 
to the 2-pound buneh. 


The word Standard, which nat- 
urally in a buyer’s mind bears a 
certain connotation of excellence, 
is unfortunately in wide use to 
mark the lowest grade in the field. 
Third grade canned fruits and 
vegetables are Standard; fifth grade 
dried fruits are Standard. Of the 


three United States erades 
eggs, Standard is the lowest 
d. Mixed systems of let 
and numobe rs 

A mixture of A’s or X’s 
numbers has provided grading 
tems for a number of prod 
The farther the departure fron 
simple and unequivoeal 1, 2, 3 
A, B, C, the more difficult bee 
its understanding by the pure 
Mirrors have grades AA, A, N 
No. 2‘and No. 3. A No. 1 n 
might naturally be assumed 
the best on the market and 1 
buyer might pay a top pric 
all unaware that grades A an 
are made. 

Silverware grade terms 
used by manufacturers and 
salers of silver plate are a com!) 
tion of X and A, with A-i, th 
ditional term for excellence, 
ing the lowest grade. 

Combinations of the lette: 
with numbers are used for ¢ 
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names for crude rubbers. Thus 
the three grades of thin latex crepes 
are called No. 1X, No. 1 and No. 
2; and the five grades of brown 
crepe are No. 1X, No. 2X, No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3. 


e. Scoring systems 


The grades given to fruits, vege- 
tables and meats by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are based on 
a percentage scoring system. It is 
unfortunate that in general the re- 
tail markets have provided no 
means by which the actual score is 
made known to the consumer. 

Butter scoring 92 or more may 
receive the Department of <Agri- 
culture’s certificate of quality, and 
is sold in retail stores as ‘‘ecerti- 
fied.’’ 


score of butter sold across the ecoun- 


Except for such butter, the 


ter is not readily available to con- 
sumers. Seores are very rarely 
used as grade terms. There have 
been suggestions by retail dry 
goods interests that weighted silk 
should be labeled with the pereen- 
tage of metal weighting in it. Such 
labeling would be a reversed seor 
ing system, i. e. the 10 per cent 
weighted silk would naturally be 
considered to be a better quality 
than the 60 per cent weighted silk. 


f. Informative terms 


The labeling of fertilizer with 
the percentage of nitrogen, phos- 
phorie acid and potash contained 
therein is an example of informa- 
tive grade marking, which carries 
through to the farmer-consumer. 
Almost all the states of the Union 
have passed laws requiring such 
labeling of farm fertilizer offered 
for sale. <A series of three num- 
bers, such as 4-12-4 shows the per 
centage of each of the three impor- 
tant ingredients—4 per cent nitro 
gen, 12 per cent available phos- 
phorie acid and 4 per cent avail- 
able potash in this ease. 

Other commodities in which for- 
mula labeling or truly descriptive 
terms are used to denote varying 
grades of a product, include bitu- 
minous coal, paint, gold-filled and 
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rolled-gold plate, aluminum ware, 
and structural clay floor tile. 


ge. Miscellaneous grade 
classifications 


There are various other ways by 
which producers, manufacturers 
and wholesalers attempt to convey 
some information to the customer 
regarding the grade of the product 
Brand names are frequently used 
to identify the different quality 
grades. 

Allied in principle to brand 
names for different grades is a 
series of names without intrinsic 
meaning given to the grades of a 
product by a standardizing agency. 
An excellent example is found in 
the standards for hickory shafts for 
golf elubs established four years 
ago by the National Bureau of 
Standards with the cooperation of 
the golf club manufacturers and 
distributors. Four grades have been 
set up, based on mechanical tests 
for several qualities, the main dif 
ference in the four shafts lying in 
the degree of flexibility of each. 

On the ground that there was 
good reason for avoiding the use 
of sueh grade terms as A, B, € and 
D, whieh would imply inferiority 
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in the B, C and D grades, the man- 
ufacturers and distributors agreed 
to eall the grades Goose, Owl, Lark 
and Faleon (the initials of which 
spell GOLF). The less flexible 
shafts, Owl, Lark and Falcon, are 
not designated by grade names that 
suggest inferiority, and consequent- 
ly are not rejected by purchasers 
who might react psychologically 
against a Grade D shaft while still 
preferring a fair degree of stiffness 
in the golf elub. 

Geographical names are fre- 
quently used to connote quality 
where products from a particular 
region have attained a reputation. 
Competition nearly always leads to 
abuse in such eases, and very often 
the use of the geographical names 
becomes meaningless. No one now 
assumes that all Seoteh whiskey 
eomes from Seotland, or that all 
Boston lettuee comes from Boston. 

In some eases state and federal 
governments are using legal means 
in an effort to prevent degeneration 
in the use of geographical names 
that still have significance as to 
place of origin. 

A form of grade labeling and an 
approach to consumers’ standards 


is found in the National Bureau 
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Standards Bureau's mammoth crushers ready for test 
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of Standards’ development of a 
self-identifying, quality-guarantee- 
ing labeling plan which is of serv- 
ice both to professional buyers and 
ultimate consumers. Unfortunately, 
it is not as yet in wide use. By it, 
manufacturers affix to their prod- 
ucts labels guaranteeing that they 
conform to certain nationally recog- 
nized specifications, including those 
of the federal government. 

Some commercial ‘‘Institutes’’ 
operated by magazines, daily news- 
papers, ete., give seals of approval 
to products meeting minimum 
standards set by the Institutes. 
This certification plan is somewhat 
similar to that offered by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, but it gives the 
publie no information as to what 
the minimum standard is. 

h. Price classification 

Grading by price classification is 
a modern development growing out 
of the comparatively recent policy 
of one-price-for-all in retailing. It 
is commonly used in such fields as 
and al- 
It is based upon the 


‘*women’s ready to wear’’ 
lied lines. 
nominal relationship between qual- 
ity and price, and the popular will- 
ingness to associate these two fae- 
But without an actual know!l- 
edge of intrinsie values on the part 
of the buyer, it is likely to prove 
definitely misleading rather than 
helpful. 

Lead pencils are usually graded 
The cus- 
tom of a part of the manufacturing 
industry has been to indicate the 


tors. 


by price classifications. 


retail prices at which the pencils 
should be sold by such identifying 
marks as a red band on the metal 
tip for a five cent pencil, a gold 
band for a ten cent pencil and a 
silver band for a two and a half 
cent pencil. The industry has now 
made this a permanent trade policy 
by means of a simplified practice 


regulation ineluded in its NRA 
code. Though this system of price 


classification has one slight advan- 
tage over the price classification of 
women’s dresses, in that it permits 
the manufacturers’ grading to be 
earried through to the consumer, it 
is fundamentally unsound because 


it provides no guarantee whatever 
to the consumer that the gold, red 
or silver marking shall be associ- 
ated with any specific quality of 
lead, wood or eraser. 

A few of these systems of terms 
are mandatory by law, while others 
have the sanction of such standard- 
izing American 
Standards Association, the National 
Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce, 


agencies as the 


and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Grades and grade names defined 
by these agencies are used by com- 
mon consent. All standards estab- 
lished in this manner are revised 
from time to time to meet changing 
conditions. 

Other systems of grade nomen- 
clature have the approval of trade 
associations which have issued defi- 
nitions of the different grades. 

The econelusions of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board as a re- 
sult of this study are that a model 
terminology for grade marking 
should be established quite inde- 
pendently of any technieal grading 
rules for particular commodities. 
It is recommended that this project 
be undertaken by the Ameriean 
Standards Association, in coopera- 
tion with commercial, consumer and 
governmental groups. 

The basic principles recommended 
inelude : 

1. That the standard method 
should be applicable to a given 
product both in the stage of its 
manufacture and its distribution. 

2. It should inform consumers, 
not mislead them or conceal facts 
by piling up superlatives, by the 
use of ‘‘concealed’’ top grades, or 
by similar devices, which the study 
clearly shows to be characteristic 
of many of the grading systems 
now in use. 

3. It should be so simple as to 
be easily understood and remem- 
bered. 

4. It should be flexible, and easy 
to introduce and revise. 

5. Above all, it should be a 
language which means the same to 
buyer and seller. 
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A PLAN TO REDUCE 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Continued from page 9 


upon which the cars are located at 
the most convenient and economica 
repair points. 

The pool will also make equitabl: 
distribution of cars from the poo 
among the railroads upon the basis 
of the pro-rate contribution of cars 
by the roads to the pool. It wil 
also arrange for the retirement and 
replacement of the ears in such 
way that an adequate supply 
ears will be insured, and that 
orderly and stabilized program 
freight ear construction will be as 
sured. 

Daily ear rentals will be collecte: 
by the pool from the railroads us 
ing.the freight cars, if the plan is 
adopted. 
fixed at a figure sufficient to meet 


The rental charge will be 


the fixed costs of ownership. ‘J 
costs of repairing the cars and 
operating the pool are proposed 
be divided among the participati 
carriers upon the basis of relatior 
which the mileage of pool cars 
each railroad bears to the aggreg 
pool car mileage. 


MANAGEMENT 


It is proposed that the pool 
administeréd by a Board of Cont: 
composed of two members eac! 
the five proposed districts: Nx 
England, .Eastern, Southeasten 
Western and Southwestern, 
one member appointed by the F\ 
eral Coordinator of Transportat 
so long as the latter’s office sha 
continued, and thereafter by 
Interstate Commerce Commiss 
The pool is proposed to be w 
the direct supervision of a Gene! 
Manager appointed by the Bi 
of Control, to be located at W 


a | 


ington, D. C. In each of the 
spective distributive districts 
pool is proposed to be managed 

a District Manager, located at B 
ton in the New England dist: 
at Cleveland in the Eastern dis 
trict, at Atlanta in the South 
ern district, at Chicago in 
Western district and at St. I. 
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in the Southwestern district. Two 
District 
posed to be selected for each of 


Representatives are pro- 


these distributive districts by the 
participating railroads in each dis- 
trict. One of the district repre- 
sentatives is to be a railroad trans- 
portation department officer and 
one an officer of the mechanical de- 
partment. 

The directors of the Association 
of American Railroads are pro- 
posed to be ex-officio directors of 
the corporation to operate the car 
pool. 

It is proposed that the district 
managers will regulate the inter- 
change and distribution of cars 
among the railroads within their 
respective districts, while the cen- 
tral organization under the General 
Manager will regulate ear distribu- 
tion among the districts. The dis- 
tribution of freight cars among the 
divisions of participating railroads 
and among shippers will be handled 
in the same way as at present by 
the individual railroads. 

The plan of the proposed organi- 
zation for the corporation suggested 
for the administration of the ear 
pool is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 


COOPERATIVE PLANNING 

The section of car pooling in 
formulating the plans and rules for 
the proposed freight car pool had 
the benefit of the advice and assist- 
ance of two special committees of 
prominent railroad officers: one a 
mechanical accounting committee 
composed of nine railroad account- 
ing and equipment officers, and 
another a transportation committee 
consisting of nine railroad freight 
transportation officers. These com- 
mittee members were appointed to 
serve as individuals with the ex- 
press understanding that they in 
no way committed themselves nor 
their companies to the principle of 
ear pooling. The section of car 
pooling of the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation assumes full re- 
sponsibility for the plan. 

As was stated previously, the pro- 
posed plan is drafted with the hope 
that it will be adopted voluntarily 
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by the railroads and that it will be 
put in operation in the near future. 
In submitting the proposal to the 
Regional Coordinating committees 
of the Eastern, Southern and West- 
ern railroads, the Coordinator 
stated in part: 

‘*The plan proposed is designed 
for voluntary and immediate adop- 
tion by the railroads of the country 
upon a practicable basis capable of 
expansion and improvement until 
the ultimate development is at 
leneth reached. .. The matter is of 
first rate importance and merits 
direct handling by railroad execu- 
tives. There are differences in 
accounting and similar matters, but 
not in the principles of ear supply 
and distribution. From this point 
of view, the plan is not an experi- 
ment but rests upon the sound 
foundation of practical experience. 

‘‘T commend this report to your 
very eareful consideration, and 
have no doubt that it will receive 
such consideration. ’’ 

The Coordinator has presented 
in this report a plan which if fully 
utilized is estimated to yield a pos- 
sible saving to the railroads of the 
United States of over $100,000,000 
a vear, through: 

1. The elimination of cross-haul 

empty freight car movements. 
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2. The reduction of empty car 
mileage necessary in balane- 
ing traffic through routing 
empty ears over short routes. 

3. The reduction of the cost of 
repairing freight ears. 

4. Savings in car maintenance 
through the utilization of 
economical facilities for re- 
pairing pool ears. 

5. The reduction of capital ear- 
rving charges through de- 
creasing the number of ears 
required to meet traffie re- 
quirements by 10 per cent. 

6. Lowering the unit cost of 
freight cars by stabilizing 

purchases and further stand- 

ardizing freight car equip- 
ment. 


Reduction in accounting costs 


~ 


in the settlement of bills for 
ear repairs and ‘‘per diem’”’ 
accounts. 

The proposed plan is now before 
the railroads of the United States 
for consideration and adoption 
upon a voluntary basis. The see- 
tion of car pooling in outlining 
the plan announced that ‘‘some 
ehanges in form and detail will be 
necessary if the plan is to be made 
effective by a formal order or legis- 
lative enactment.’’ 





BOOKLETS 
ei O. BARTLETT & SNOW 
e Gep. 


lished a bulletin on its new flotation 


Cleveland, has _ pub- 


type air filter which employs water 
and a frothing filter carpet. 


PPLICATION bulletin No. 53- 

116 by the Leeds & Northrup 
Co., Philadelphia, is devoted to pro- 
tection against costly overheating 
of furnace roofs by use of its auto- 
matie fuel eut-off. 


IMKEN STEEL & TUBE CO., 

Canton, O., has issued a master 
weight table of round steel tubing, 
cviving weights in lineal feet for all 
sizes of hot-finished and eold-drawn 
tubing. 


AUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL 

CO., Rochester, N. Y., manu- 
faeturer of optical instruments, has 
issued a bulletin on polarizing mi- 
eroscopes, describing their use and 
advantages to be attained from 
their use. Various types are de- 
seribed in detail and their appliea- 
tion listed. 


ROPP FORGE CO., Chicago, 
has issued a leaflet on its fore- 
ings, illustrating a number of un- 
usual forms produced in its shops. 


INCOLN ELECTRIC CO., 
Cleveland, is distributing a 
leaflet on are-welded tier buildings, 
showing method of welding fixed 
end connections, beams to columns, 
with illustrations of tests to de- 


struction of beams so welded. 
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“QUOTATION MARKS” 


. LPHABETICAL grading in 
the food canning indus- 

try is impractical, unenforceable, 
and a step toward quality retro- 
Inability to define flavor 
constitutes insur- 


gression. 
adequately an 
mountable obstacle to the adoption 
of any effective labeling plan save 
adequate description on each eon- 
tainer. 
are industry’s first line of defense 


The eanners of the country 


against standardization of all eon- 


sumer goods.’’ — Frank Gerber, 
chairman of the Labeling commit- 


tee, National Canners’ Association. 


“FyROCESSING taxes will stay 

until a better method is found 
to obtain a farm parity income. It 
is generally recognized that farm- 
ers are entitled to a fair share of 
the national income. The process- 
ing taxes are an attempt to give 
this through supplementing the 
market price on domestic consump- 
tion by the tax.’’-—Chester C. 
Davis, AAA Administrator. 


“FY 1938, perhaps even by 1936, 

industry will be faeing the 
worst shortage of technically 
trained men it has ever known, and 
this for all 


technical ability from coppersmiths, 


classes and levels of 


sheet-metal workers, machinists and 
steam-shovel operators to research 
men with doctors’ Dr. 
Harvey N. Davis, president, 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 


degrees.’ ’- 


“RYROSPERITY is not the result 

of having either high or low 
It is the result of a balance 
in the price strueture.’’ — Dr. 
Yeorge Warren, Cornell University, 
Monetary Adviser to President 
Roosevelt. 


prices. 


“a OWER prices, not higher ones, 

must pave the road to recov- 
ery, at least in the building indus- 
try.’’-—O. M. W. Sprague, Profes- 
sor of Banking, Harvard Univer- 


sity. 


" RISES are caused by lack of 

balance between production 
and consumption. The same fact 
gives rise to the hope that economic 
and social balance may be obtained 
through economic planning, which 
will reconcile production with eon- 
Alfons Gold- 
schmidt, formerly economie editor, 
Berliner Tageblatt. 


sumption.’’ — Prof. 


a new agency develops which 


ve 


is better than an older one, 


progress cannot wisely be halted 
for its protection.’’— Joseph P. 
Eastman, Federal Co-ordinator of 


Transportation. 


“=r HE 


selling results, of course, either 


practice of below cost 
in efforts by the merchant to make 
up the loss by charging more than 
other 


for ar- 


driving the small 


a reasonable profit 
ticles, or else 
merchant with little capital out of 
legitimate business. It works back 
against the producer of raw ma- 
terials on farms and in industry 
and against the labor so employed. ”’ 
—W. A. 
the board, Union Paeifie Railroad, 
and Executive Officer, NRA. 


Harriman, chairman of 


Ml y 
OW that 
from the code-making era, 


we have emerged 


industry needs a breathing spell. 
Consumers must be given time to 
adjust themselves to higher costs.”’ 

-George A. Sloan, president, Cot- 
ton Textile Institute. 


“C@ HORT of 100 per cent there 

is practically no limit to the 
proportion of gasoline which mod- 
ern and_ eonstantly improving 
equipment and processing ean ex- 
tract from a barrel of erude oil. 
History has proved that need and 
price will either produce the re- 
quired quantity of any product or 
a substitute it.’”— Axtell J. 


Byles, President of the American 


for 


Petroleum Institute. 
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WHY CENTRALIZED PURCHASING? 


Outlining some of the many reasons for concentrated 
responsibility in municipal buying 


JOSEPH W. NICHOLSON, P. A. 


City of Milwaukee 


(Concluded from October issue) 


HE most important step lead- 

ing to substantial savings is the 
grouping of quantities of supplies 
needed by departments, boards and 
commissions when requesting bids. 
By reason of the large quantities 
purchased or contracted for at a 
time the purchaser is entitled to 
substantially larger discounts than 
extended on 


those smaller pur- 


ehases. Furthermore, competition 
is increased because the size of the 
eontracts make them worth bidding 
for, thus further reducing costs. 
For example, there is a sliding 
scale of discounts set up by the 
manufacturers of light 
bulbs. Their dealers will make de- 
livery to any governmental depart- 
ment under a_ blanket 
The total amount purchased during 
the contract year governs the dis- 
count which applies. This quantity 
discount arrangement has proved 
so attractive that there are now 
four independent boards and com- 
missions indirectly connected with 
the City of Milwaukee government 
which obtain their lamps under the 


electric 


contract. 


general city lamp contract. 


COAL COSTS 


Milwaukee uses annually approx- 
imately 75,000 tons of coal in all of 
its city buildings, including schools. 
This represents a total annual ex- 
penditure of about $340,000. Be- 
fore purchases were 
and coal was purchased indepen- 
dently by each using department, 
board and 
prices extended on quantity pur- 
chases were not obtained. Further- 
more coal was purehased on the 


centralized 


commission, the low 


basis of a price per ton without 
reference to its fuel value. 

The first task which the Central 
Board of Purehases undertook 
when it met for the first time in 
the fall of 1917 was to establish 
suitable standards for coal so that 
the right kind of fuel would be 
supplied for each individual re- 
quirement, as well as to provide 
for its purchase on the heat unit 
basis. This was accomplished 
through the cooperation of whole- 
sale coal dealers and heating engi- 
neers. Bids were then requested 
on the basis of the total tonnage 
for the year, much of it to be de- 
livered at the convenience of ven- 
dors during the summer months, 
when their trucks would otherwise 
be idle and which provided a fur- 
ther inducement for the lowering 
of prices, the balance to be deliv- 
ered as needed during the period 
of a year. 

Arrangements were made _ to 
sample each delivery so that at the 
end of each month, the city chem- 
ist eould analyze the aggregate 
monthly deliveries made to every 
delivery point and the coal could 
be paid for on the basis of its 
actual heat value. This truly sci- 
entific and economical method of 
purchasing fuel is a most striking 
illustration of the advantages of 
centralized purchasing. 


SIMPLE STANDARDS 


Centralization of purchases facil- 
itates the standardization and sim- 
plification of purchases, or the re- 
duction of many kinds and descrip- 
tions of articles to a few. Articles 


used for similar purposes are made 
as similar in characteristies as pos- 
sible by means of definite specifica- 
tions which are the outgrowth of 
standardization. They can be pur- 
chased in quantities and if a mu- 
nicipal storehouse is available can 
be stored therein awaiting the time 
when they will be used by depart 
ments. 

In connection with standardiza- 
tion of articles and the simplifica- 
tion of their description, the know! 
edge, experience and facilities of 
eity department heads, engineers, 
chemists, technicians and other em- 
ployes of the city government are 
utilized. Moreover, it is the prac 
tice before standards and _ specifi- 
eations are definitely adopted to 
eonsult with manufacturers and 
dealers so that manufacturing cus 
toms and trade practices can be 
followed to the fullest extent. 

As an illustration, prior to the 
centralization of purchases for the 
City of Milwaukee, a large number 
of different kinds of cleaning 
powder were used, ranging in price 
from 12 to 17 cents per pound. 
After a number of tests were made 
a simple specification was drawn 
which provided for material suit- 
able for general use in all depart- 
ments. This material was then pur- 
chased in 100-pound kegs labeled 
‘City of Milwaukee 
Powder’”’ 


Cleaning 
and was sold to the city 
in 20 to 50-keg lots at from 31% to 
four cents per pound, depending 
upon market conditions. 

It might be argued that the spe- 
cial trade-named cleaning powders 
previously used would do the work 
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more effectively than the specifica- 
tion material, but it ean readily be 
seen that this argument will not 
stand in the face of faets. Chem- 
ists’ analysis of the various trade 
named brands showed that all of 
them had as their foundation a 
simple chemical product, namely 
trisodium phosphate, ground fine. 
Some had added a little soda ash, 
inert materials, and others, 
While the soda 
ash is a cleaning agent, it is not 
as effective as the trisodium phos- 


some 


coloring matter. 


phate and the inert materials and 
coloring matter did not add any- 
thing to the cleaning properties. 
Milwaukee saved $23,993 by re- 
advertising a $350,000 water pipe 
contract. What was apparently an 
attempt to establish a high price 
for east iron pipe in Milwaukee in 
that the same high 
could be obtained in other parts of 


order price 
the country, was successfully pre- 
vented by the readvertising for 
bids for 8500 tons of water pipe. 
The bids which were rejected were 
on the average of $9.55 per ton 
higher than the price of the previ- 
ous year’s contract. 

The new bids were found to be 
15 per cent or $16,719.30 below the 
previous bids and in addition a 
cent 


eash discount of 2 per 


required by the city specifications 


was 


and granted by the bidders which 
further reduced the cost of this 
pipe by $7274. Without central- 
purehasing, it is doubtful 
whether this saving could 
been made inasmuch as purchasing 
as a part time job for the head of 
a department or an assistant is not 


ized 
have 


likely to be conducted on a scien- 
tific basis because of the fact that 
sufficient time could not be de- 
voted to the work, nor would the 
volume of purchases warrant the 
time necessary to keep abreast of 
market conditions. Interest in the 
work would be lacking so that buy- 
ing technique would not be de- 
veloped. 


MARKET TRENDS 


One of the main duties of pur- 
chasing officials watch the 
trend of markets so that purchases 


is to 
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structing the view of the dial. 


JUST PRESS THE KEY 
and THERE'S 
the POSTAGE 


Merely press down the proper 
zone key and a shutter reveals 
the precise postage. When the 
package is removed from the 
platform the shutter automat- 
ically closes, clearing the dial 
for the next weighing. No 
computing for your shipping 
clerk. The old type fan dial 
with its 630 confusing figures 
is entirely eliminated. 


DROP US A CARD 


Our representative in your ter- 
ritory will be glad to call at 
your convenience to arrange 
for a free trial of this super- 
efficient Post-O- Meter in 
your plant. Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


POST-O-METER 


Automatic Parcel Post Computing Scale 


A New AUTOMATIC 


Parcel Post Computing Scale 


The foremost development in Parcel Post Scales in recent years, this marvelous 
Post-O-Meter is capable of doubling the speed of your shipping room. 
pletely eliminates over-postage losses and postage-due delays. 
fool-proof because only one figure,— the correct postage,— is indicated at a time. 
The wide, flat platform accommodates any size or shape of package without ob- 


It com- 
It’s practically 











36 WASHINGTON STREET 


Manufactured by the JACOBS BROS. CO., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, 


NEW YORK 








can be made at the most opportune 


time. Some purchasing agents 
maintain their own charts of mar- 
ket conditions affecting particular 
commodities of which 


they pur- 


chase unusually large quantities. 
Others subseribe to regular com- 
which 


furnish them with up-to-date mar- 


modity reporting services 
ket trends and prices and supply 
special information regarding cer- 
tain commodities upon request. 
The purchasing agent who is in 
possession of the facts relating to 
the quantities and kinds of com- 
modities purchased annually by all 
departments anticipate the 
needs of departments and in so 


can 


doing he ean take advantage of 
special low market conditions, not 
only reducing the cost per unit but 
avoiding the rush of emergency 
orders and unnecessary delay. This 
insures better delivery and elimi- 
nates the expense of shipping goods 
by express. 

A central facilitates 
this method of purchase where the 


storehouse 


character of the commodity IS S 
that it can be readily stored 
re-delivered without deteriorat 
Where the comm 
ity is such that it does not pay 
store and re-deliver it, term agre: 


or other loss. 


ments can be made when prices 
low for deliveries to be made dit 
to departments during a cert 
period of time at firm prices 


PROMPT PAYMENT 


In the ‘‘good old days’’ wl 
vendors had _ to 
months to a year for their moi 


wait from s 
after having made a sale to : 
nicipality, considerable dissatis 
tion resulted so that 
quent sales were made 10 per ce! 


when subs 


or more was added by the vei 
in making quotations to th 
to compensate him for the loss 
Mere 


est of 6 per cent per annum wou 


the use of his money. 


not be sufficient to compensat 
inasmuch as in order to sta 


business he must turn his ¢ 
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YOUV’E BEEN 
WANTING 


@ Send us a post card or write 
a letter. Ask for a free copy of 
“Corrugated Boxes and How To 
Use Them” - the book that 
should be on every Purchasing 
Agent's desk. It aids you in 
buying the right shipping box for 
the right purpose and gives you 
a-check on your present source 
of supply. No obligation what- 
ever. THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER COMPANY. 


340 DECATUR ST., SANDUSKY, OHIO 


* 


HINDE AnD DAUCH 
jruero SHIPPING BOXES 


ANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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over many times during the period 
ot a vear. 

The withholding of payment for 
services rendered or goods delivered 
by small concerns is a serious mat- 
ter. Centralized purchasing there- 
fore ineludes the problem of 
promptness in the payment of bills 
and it is the duty of every pur 
chasing agent to see that they are 
promptly paid after goods are de 
livered and inspected. While the 
paying of bills is a fiscal funetion 
the purchasing department should 
work hand in hand with the comp- 
troller’s department in seeing that 
receiving departments sign up 
promptly for goods delivered. 

A eampaign was started in Mil- 
waukee to encourage vendors to 
quote cash discounts for the prompt 
payment of bills and every quota 
tion that was sent out carried the 
legend that unless otherwise speci 
fied by vendor, a two per cent cash 
discount would be taken by the city 
if the bill was paid within ten days 
after receipt and aeceptance of 
voods. This resulted in an inerease 
of cash discounts to a high point 
in 1931 of $52,000. 

CODE COMPLICATIONS 

The codification of industry by 
the National Recovery Administra 
tion has provided a maze of new 
federal laws, rules and regulations, 
all of which affect to varying de- 
grees every commodity on the mar 
ket today. Were the purchasing of 
supplies vested as a part-time job 
in a number of employes of indi- 
vidual departments instead of a 
eentral purchasing department, it 
would be impracticable for each 
one to follow the daily changes in 
economie conditions brought about 
by the NRA. Moreover the value 
of centralized purchasing cannot be 
underestimated when it is con 
sidered that the experience of gov- 
ernmental purchasing agents with 
codes led the President of the 
United States and General Hugh 
S. Johnson to issue two orders, the 
first for the purpose of. restoring 
competition on publie bids and the 
second to avoid conflicts of eode 
provisions with long established 
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laws and rules of procedure govern- 
ing publie bidding. 

Had it not been for the study 
of the effect of codes on publie 
buying and the subsequent issuance 
of these orders, American cities 
would have been foreed to pay 
$140,000,000 per annum more than 
they would were there no codes. 
How much more will be paid under 
these new orders is problematical. 

However, substantial reductions 
below filed prices up to the 15 per 
eent discount permitted under the 
President’s order above mentioned 
have resulted, and competition has 
been restored to some extent, there- 
by eliminating the illegal and of- 
fensive method of awarding con- 
tracts by lot because of the uni- 
formity of bids. 


BUDGET COOPERATION 


It is the rule of the City of Mil- 
waukee to obtain the O.K. of the 
eity comptroller on all purchases 
before issuing orders to insure 
funds being on hand to meet the 
expenditure. Thus departmental 
budgets are never exceeded and 
the money is expended for the pur- 
poses intended in the budget. The 
purchasing agent can assist in 
budget-making by checking esti- 
mates presented by department 
heads against previous purchases 
and advising whether they are sut- 
ficient, inadequate or too high for 
the article to be purchased. 

Centralized purchasing affords 
an opportunity to compare values 
offered on bids. Motor trucks for 
example, ean be purchased on the 
basis of quality and performance. 
The vital parts of which a motor 
truck is composed can be compared 
unit for unit and a rating given 
each truck on the basis of this com- 
parison. This taken together with 
the quality of engineering and 
workmanship exhibited in the 
truck, road performanee, plus the 
elements of past experience, respon- 
sibility and competency of bidders, 
affords an excellent method of pur- 
chasing this equipment. 

Through the Governmental group 
of the National Association of Pur- 
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Agents information is ex- 
changed on problems relative to 


governmental buying. This coordi- | THE DE - FECT 
nation of the experiences of govern- A Ne) D E 


chasing 


are. KRM T sa estas 


mental purchasing agents is invalu- 
able in developing the best methods 
and practices. It is very helpful 
to new men in the field to find that 
the most difficult problems have 
been solved. These contacts are in- 
valuable in determining the com- 
petency of a bidder, as many com- 


= pera 


modities are purchased by all gov- 


; ernmental men dealing direct with 

the same National concerns. 
Seymour Nickel Anodes give 100% 
{ REASONS WHY 


deposit because the grain structure 
In a recent article, a purchasing | jg homogeneous. Nothing is used but 


agent for industry listed one hun- virgin nickel. This is melted in a modern electric furnace and poured under accurate 


PERFECT ELECTRIC CONTROL 


dred and forty reasons for a pur- pyrometric control after which the mix is tested in the laboratory for crystallization. 
chasing department. I have illus- | Every anode has a fine grain structure of correct analysis and will stay on the hook until 
trated a few which apply particu- complete corrosion has taken place. If you are not obtaining full service from your 
larly to governmental buying. I | anodes, send us one for free metallurgical and physical examination. (Seymour Anode 
believe that you will agree that this Book on request. 


is not a fad or theory but is a 


fie lind ’ —_— THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO 
seientifie and economical means ot 55 Franklin Street . . . Seymour, Connecticut 
saving money for the taxpayer. | LICKEL | | , ES 


lars per year for supplies or about | re sqviatieivcaiegiabanes tendons 


When it is considered that govern- 


ments spend over one billion dol- | 











20 per cent of the annual budget 














of eaeh governmental unit, any 





system which would save 15 per We hope that you did not fail to 


cent on these purchases ‘s worth- visit our Exhibit at the American 
while and should be encouraged. Foundrymen’s Association Con- 
This saving could be used in redue- vention at Philadelphia and see 
ing taxes, purchasing additional | the various refractory products 
of natural 


BUCKEYE 
SILICA 
FIRESTONE 


Foundrymen were amazed at 


supplies or it could be made avail- 
able for material relief for the un- 
employed. | 
When your city adopts central- 
ized purehasing, you will need 
purchasing agent. The following 
classic deseription may help you in 
making your selection: | 
‘The typical purchasing agent the demonstration of the split- 
is a man past middle life, spare, ting and working qualities of 
wrinkled, intelligent, cold, passive, | this almost pure Silica Rock, 
non-committal, with eves like a eod- Sen wits ere made Sawed 
fish, polite in contact, but at the 





Stone Cupola Blocks, Split Rock 
same time unresponsive, cool, calm Linings and other refractory 
and damnably composed as a con- Write for Bulletin No. 15 products. 

crete post or a plaster-of-Paris cat ; 
a human petrification with a heart 
of feldspar and without charm or 


friendly germ, minus bowels, pas- | T h 4 C | eve | an d Q uarries C om p an y 
sions or a sense of humor. Hap- | Builders Enchenss Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


pily they never reproduce and all 
of them finally go to hell.’’ 
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SWIVEL 
HEAD 
CUTTER 








No. 23 


N ingenious but simple device has made the stand- 
ard bolt clipper a tool practically universal in its 
application. 

This swivel head eutter works equally well up or 
down, right or left, behind or before, in or out, be- 
cause the cutting head swivels to any angle on either 
side of the handles (from nothing to a right angle). 
This tool works just as effectively in any of these 
positions as does the rigid type tool. 
tion joined by a ball and socket joint, with a shoe 
for holding the eutterhead and a positioning spring 


A special see- 


to hold the head in the desired position, are all the 


changes employed. The shoe will hold any standard 


head of a given size, clipper eut, center eut, chain 
eutter, nut splitter, ete. 


TWIN 
FILTER 
MASK 





No. 24 


EW low-priced dust respirator, called the MSA 
Comfo-Respirator, uses twin filters carried on 
either cheek. 
the filters have been removed from the path of the 
moisture-laden exhaled air; and second, the filter area 


This results in two advantages: first, 


For complete information on these products, place 
numbers of products in the spaces below, clip coupon 





| and mail to this magazine . . . 


DUCTS & IDEAS 
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is greatly increased. The unusually large filter area, 
eombined with the use of special filter material, scien- 
tifieally treated to stop microseopically-fine dust, give 
exceptionally high protective efficiency, low breathing 
resistance and long filter life. 

The respirator is especially designed to remove 
workmen’s characteristic objection to dust respirators 
on the score of discomfort. It is extremely light in 
weight (less than 5 ounces), easily and quickly ad- 
justed, does not interfere with vision or the wearing 


of goggles, ete., and places no hardship on breathing. 


AUTO- 
LOADING 
HAMMER 





No. 25 


ROM an internal magazine that holds a clip of 50 
staples (or tacks), this hammer feeds tacks me 
chanieally to the face of the hammer where they are 
held in position until driven. 

With this mechanical hammer, tacks can be driven, 
using only one hand, as fast as the operator wishes to 
work. As each tack is driven, the next one is rotated 
into driving position by ‘‘ecocking’’ the hammer, which 
is a simple wrist pressing movement of the hammer 
itself against the working surface. 

Fast work without fatigue because the hammer 
even when loaded is light and well balanced. In ae- 
tion it is similar to the magnetic hammer, abolishing 
however, the awkward and dangerous practice of hold- 
ing tacks in the mouth and feeding to the hammer face 
with the other hand. 


SELF-COOLING CUTTERS 
No. 26 


UTTING machines unique in the method used for 

supplying the eutting dise with a liquid coolant 
have been developed. The dise by its own speed col- 
lects the proper amount of coolant and directs it 
against and into the eut being made. Continuous and 
uniform quantities of liquid are assured, resulting in 
equal wear on both sides of the dise, longer dise life, 
elimination of burning or surface hardening, improved 
finish on euts, and reduction in cutting costs. Cuts 
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materials such as alloy steels, non-ferrous alloys, plas- 
ties and many other materials in solid bar up to three 
inches in diameter or tubings up to three and one-half 
inch diameter 


Made in two models, the work clamp on one is | 
operated by foot treadle, and the other has an auto- 
matie electrically operated clamp. Both models have 
pedestal bases and all moving parts are protected yet | 
easily accessible. 


“NO-BLOT” 
DESK PAD 


No. 27 


A CHICAGO manufacturer has announced an in- | 


‘‘no-blot’’ desk pad | 
made of a special composition rubber as a base and | 
designed to eliminate the many petty annoyances of | 
| 
| 
| 


destructible, permanent, 


the ordinary desk pad. It provides a smooth, re- 
silient writing surface whieh holds a single sheet of | 
paper without slipping and without the glare of plate | 
glass. The pad is flexible and holds its position on the | 
desk. Channels at either end provide parking space | 
for pens, pencils and paper knives. Lighted cigar- | 
ettes and cigars will not mar the surface and the pad | 
ean be kept clean with the oceasional application of a | 
damp cloth. The surface is completely non-absorbent | 
and eannot be disfigured by ink or other liquids. The | 
pad is obtainable in three colors, mahogany, mottled | 
green and white, and walnut. | 


DUST 
PROOF 
MOTORS 


| 
No. 28 





PSR 


HE new squirrel-cage motors introduced by a Wis- 

consin manufacturer are of open type construction, 
with permanent coil protection. Hard, smooth, bake- 
lite shields are sealed over the stator coils giving pro- 
tection against metallie dust, grit, oil, moisture, mild 
acids and other agents injurious to insulation. They 
are built in ratings up to 25 h.p. 1800 r.p.m. and | 
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‘ 
S_COAL ety 1 


IT WILL PAY 


PURCHASING AGENTS 
TO HAVE INFORMATION 


ON FILE FOR REFERENCE 
“CROWN” COAL 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, AND. RESULT 
OF TESTS AND CERTIFIED ANALYSIS. 


A penny postal will bring)it to you. 


DEXTER-CARPENTER COAL CO., INC. 


CROWN COAL 


Code Authority Classification “A” Clearfield District iy] 
32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK TEL. DIGBY 4-2880 bs 











Its 
distinctive 


EMBOSSED 


texture 
gives 


Svergreen 


Looks like cloth, feels like cloth, and 
is incomparably soft and absorbent 

.. entirely different from the usual 
glaze finish of harsh and brittle types 
of folded toilet tissue. Evergreen 
Double Duty Towels are likewise 
famous for their linen like softness. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO., Manufacturers 
VAG S c WL GREEN Bay, wis. 


TOWELS AND TOILET TISSUES 
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CUT YOUR 
TRAVEL TIME 
































‘ their value. 

































ET those two powerful motors of 
UNITED’s big eee shorten your 
travel time by hours — even days. And 
with this time-saving, money-saving 
speed goes travel-comfort that has set a 
new standard for transportation. 

UniTeED offers the same high standard 
of service on all routes—always a multi- 
motored Boeing—always two pilots. Only 
UNITED Offers stewardess service on every 
plane. 


CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — NEW YORK 
9 planes daily 

NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CALIFORNIA 
3 planes daily 


For reservations and schedules call UNITED 
AIR LINES ticket offices, hotel porters, 
travel bureaus, or telegraph offices. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 














against the 
dangers of 


DUSTS ana 
SPRAY MISTS! 








paint, enamel 


"hw" 





for long, efficient, economical service. Tests in your plant will prove 


Write for Bulletin No. 9, for full details. 


Safety Equipment Corporation, 176 Johnson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* 
| PULMOSAN 
4 ___ DUST RESPIRATORS 


Workers subjected to indus- 


trial dusts, or spray mists from 


need protection. Pulmosan 
Respirators 
signed for this purpose. They 
are safe, comfortable, light- 
weight and permit easy, natural breathing. 


Standard equipment in many plants. Built 





“M’? TYPE 
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suited to a much broader range of application than 





the ordinary open motor. The motors have east-steel 


frames; 





twistless and distortionless stators; silver- 




































brazed, indestructible rotors; oil and dust-tight sleeve 

















or anti-friction bearings. | 
POCKET 
TAG FOLIO [| 











CKET 


TAG PORTFOLIO 
\ SuOWS ALL GRADES. 
\N COLORS WIRES STRINGS | 





No. 29 


7. make the tag-buying problem an easier one for 
the purchaser, a Midwestern company eatering to 
manufacturers and other shippers, has prepared a 
pocket-size portfolio which it is glad to place in the 
hands of every buyer of tags. 

With the use of the fewest possible number of 


words, the portfolio sueceeds in being as complete on 





the subject of tags as any promotional piece issued 
to date. 


grades of tage stock. a table of standard tag sizes, at 


There are actual samples of 22 different 


least 25 different colors of stock sampled. In ad- 
dition, there are actual samples of two grades of tag 
wire, six different grades of string, and eight different 


eolors of string. 
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[eer sense of well being . . . keen 
zest for every detail of living and 
sociality . . . many subtle satis- 
factions, as well as the major pleas- 
ures... these are the foundations 
of gayety at the Roney Plaza, smart 
America's favorite rendezvous . . « 
a vivacious, brilliant spirit . . . 
evoked by the beauty and luxury 
of this ocean front estate, by the 
variety of its pastimes and by the 
gentility of its associations. Here 


you may indulge lazy beachcomber 





M A M 








moods on a private, tropic beach 
. or swing gracefully into the 


full cadences of resort activities, 


from horse racing to Gulf Stream 
fishing. The Roney Plaza's extra- 
ordinary vacation facilities include 
special guest membership in the 
Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club, 
Miami Biltmore Country Club and 
Key Largo Anglers Club . . . with 
complete transportation services by 
aerocar, autogiro or sea-sled to all 


interests in this land of winter play. 
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STERLITH and STERBON BAKELITE 


Modern cut-off wheels 
for modern cutting methods, each 
one of the proper grain and bond 
structure to cut the material you 
desire cut—cut it fast and clean, 


with a minimum of wheel wear. 


At your 
Have you 
Immediate | Grinding 


seol 
Service! Reatiiens? 


There is a There is a 
STERLING Distributor STERLING Engineer 


near you near you 


THE STERLING GRINDING WHEEL COMPANY 


Abrasive Division of The Cleveland Quarries Co. 


Factory and Office CHICAGO: 133 N. Wacker Drive 
TIFFIN, OHIO DETROIT: 5191 Lorraine Ave. 
— 











